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PART II 


LEGITIMATE AND ILLEGITIMATE USES OF FORM-CRITICISM 


Pror. Grorce A. Barton, University of Pennsylvania 


E unhappily named form-criticism is, 
when rightly used, a most valuable scien- 
tific instrument for the investigation and 

evaluation of the foundations of the life of 
Jesus and of Apostolic history. In the hands 
of critics such as Burton Scott Easton and 
Vincent Taylor it has proved its worth and has 
enriched our knowledge with illuminating and 
abiding results. Like any other historical meth- 
od of research, its results, in order to be abid- 
ing, must be based upon all the evidence and 
the conclusions must be drawn with scientific 
and dispassionate fairness. They must be the 
verdict of a judge and not the pleadings of an 
advocate. Unfortunately the publications of 
some of the foremost advocates of form-criti- 
tim reveal that their author’s efforts do not 
conform to these scientific requirements. Even 
when this is the case, however, it happens not 
infrequently, that, because of a certain glamour 
that still hovers about German scholarship and 
because form-criticism is the fashion of the 
hour, distinguished professors are carried away 
by findings based on illegitimate uses of the 
form-critical method. It accordingly appears 
to be timely to provoke a discussion as to the 
proper scientific use of this new and valuable 
critical instrument. In order to do this, it is 
proposed in this paper to present what I regard 


1 The unscientific methods of Dibelius and Bultmann, the two 
chief d their oy to follow even methods 


eagerness to prove the Gospels unhistorical, 
was de aap ty Fasther in his Die 
Pormgeschic he Methode. 


as an outstanding example of the improper use 
of form-criticism, and then to present an ex- 
ample of what the writer regards as a legiti- 
mate use of it. 

To illustrate the improper use Professor 
Martin Dibelius’s treatment of St. Mark’s ac- 
count of the Agony in Gethsemane, pp. 211- 
213 of his From Tradition to Gospel, London, 
1934, presented in a somewhat more extended 
form in an article in the Crozer Quarterly, XII, 
254-265 (July, 1935), translated by M. S. En- 
slin has been selected. The gist of Dibelius’s 
argument is as follows: there were no witnesses 
to Jesus’ agony in Gethsemane, since he went 
with three disciples some distance apart from 
the others and the three whom he took with 
him went to sleep. The fact that he is said to 
have prayed three times, but the words of the 
prayer are given for the first utterance only, is 
confirmation of the fact that no one heard the 
prayer and that its words have been supplied 
by tradition. Further, the early disciples be- 
lieved that the Messiah must suffer, since, ac- 
cording to their understanding, it had been 
prophesied in the Old Testament. Suffering, 
then, so far from being an impediment to the 
Messiahship of Jesus, was a confirmation of it. 
Hence it was inferred that Jesus must have 
suffered ; hence this story of suffering in Geth- 
semane. But why just this kind of a story? 
Psalms 22, 31, and 69 had all been interpreted 
as prophecies of the Messiah and in Pss. 22: 
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24; 31:9, 10, 22; and 69:1f. it had been said 
that he cried to God and he heard him. Hence, 
according to Dibelius, it seems clear that the 
story of the Agony in Gethsemane is a legend 
manufactured to fulfill the prophecy and is thus 
without historical value. 

The argument seems persuasive until one 
reads St. Mark’s narrative in the light of it. 
He then perceives that an important item has 
been left out of the reckoning. It is not so 
certain that there was not a witness to the 
Agony or an earthly auditor to the prayers. In 
Mark 14:51,52 it is stated that “a certain young 
man” who had been lurking about was seized 
by those who approached Jesus, and that he 
escaped arrest only by leaving in their hands 
the linen cloth he was wearing as a garment. 
It has often been conjectured that this “certain 
young man,” mentioned by no other evangelist, 
was John Mark himself. While in the scanti- 
ness of the evidence this cannot be demonstrat- 
ed, it is just as believable, if not more so, than 
the theory that the whole story was in- 
vented to gain a fulfilment of three Psalms. 
We know that in 44 A. D. the disciples were 
meeting at the house of St. Mark’s mother 
(Acts 12:12) ; it is a reasonable conjecture that 
they were doing so in the year 30 A. D. (Acts 
1:13). Indeed, it is quite among the possibili- 
ties that the Last Supper of the Master him- 
self had been eaten at the same house and that 
Mark was, as a son of the house, aware of the 
sign by which Jesus’ disciples identified the 
house (Mark 14:13 f.). What little we know 
of the probable localities of these scenes as 
gathered from archaeological clues as to the 
places involved in the Passion-story, lends 
plausibility to this supposition. Although dem- 
onstration is impossible, there is the possibility 
(a possibility quite as great as the conformity- 
to-prophecy-supposition on which Dibelius 
relies) that St. Mark’s whole family were even 
then deeply interested in Jesus, and that when 
Jesus and his disciples left for Gethsemane, 
Mark had followed and that he was a more 


alert and faithful witness of what happened 
than any of the disciples. Even if the “certain 
young man” were not St. Mark, (and the 
identity is confessedly not demonstrable), the 
presence of such a witness is clearly attested by 
the narrative and the fact that he was hovering 
so near to Jesus as to excite suspicion and so 
to incur the danger of arrest, is also clearly at- 
tested. Here is a witness to all that happened in 
the Garden and Dibelius has entirely ignored 
him. This is unscientific. Further, it is by no 
means certain that, at the time when this earliest 
Passion-narrative was written, the fulfilment of 
prophecy dominated the mind of the Church to 
the extent that Dibelius assumes. Confessedly 
(so form-critics) the exigencies of proving 
that Jesus was the Messiah led to the compila- 
tion of the Passion-narratives earlier than any 
necessity for the compilation of other tradi- 
tions of Jesus. The thought of Christian apolo- 
gists then centered on the crucifixion and resur- 
rection as is shown by Acts, ch. 2. Half a 
century later, when the Gospel of Matthew was 
written, there was a tendency to try to discover 
fulfilments of prophecy in many other details 
of the Master’s life, but to suppose that that 
tendency led at so early a time as the compila- 
tion of Mark’s Passion-narrative to the inven- 
tion of a whole scene in order to provide a ful- 
filment of obscure prophecies in the Psalms 
that somebody cried unto God and was heard, 
is a gratuitous assumption. It is in itself most 
improbable, and, in view of the presence of the 
“certain young man” in the Garden, it has, so 
far as I can see, not a leg to stand on. This, I 
submit, is not a legitimate use of form-crit- 
icism. Early Christian traditions did not grow 
up in an uninhabited vacuum, influenced only 
by a few preconceived ideas ; they began, at any 
rate, in a community where there were many 
persons besides the eleven Apostles who had 
had opportunity to know and to hear Jesus. 

It may be freely granted that belief in the 
Messiahship of Jesus and in the eschatological 
expectations and in prophecies supposed to be 
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connected with these was a strong influence 
which may have guided here and there the col- 
lection of traditions concerning the Master. 
They were not, however, the only interests. 
Other interests, created by the developing and 
struggling life of the primitive Christian com- 
munities were quite as powerful as these; but 
none of these interests gave to the early com- 
munity or communities the creative genius of 
Jesus, and on the whole there are not many 
pericopes of the Synoptic Gospels that can be 
wholly denied to Jesus and ascribed to such in- 
fluences. The influences may have shaped the 
form and coloring of the tradition; they may 
have afforded the occasion why the tradition 
survived, but in most cases I am convinced by 
studies of my own and those carried on by my 
graduate students that only in a few instances 
did they create a tradition. One such instance 
is the “little apocalypse” embodied in the thir- 
teenth chapter of Mark, but that is one of the 
exceptions which prove the rule. 

A study of the Apostolic Age, which has ex- 
tended over half a century and has led in that 
time to the accepting and discarding of many 
opinions, has convinced me that in the years 
between 30 and 150 A. D. there were three 
well defined periods, in each of which different 
influences, created by widely disparate situa- 
tions and problems, were agitating the minds 
of Christians, and leaving their imprint on the 
traditions and literature‘produced in each period. 
The first of these extended from the Day of 
Pentecost in 30 A. D. to about 43 A. D., when 
Saul and Barnabas began the mission to the 
Gentiles by spending a year preaching to the 
mixed population of Antioch. During this per- 
iod Christianity, unconscious of any mission to 
win the world, was content to remain a Jewish 
sect. Its conscious effort was directed to con- 
vincing Jews that Jesus was the Messiah. A 
zealous and unauthorized Philip might preach 
to Samaritans, but that was irregular. In the 
end it made no serious trouble, because they 


were, after all, a kind of Jewish sect and were 
circumcised. 

The second period was characterized by the 
struggle over the Gentile mission; it divided 
the Church into Low or Broad and High 
Church parties. Each party was interpreting 
the meaning of Christianity through a different 
thought-pattern, and, as in similar instances in 
religious history in more recent times, feeling 
ran high. This period extended from 43 A. D. 
to the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. 

The third period is the period from 70 A. D. 
to the composition of 2 Peter about 150 A. D. 
The destruction of Jerusalem forever separated 
the Church from the synagogue. In many 
churches of the Pauline mission that had pre- 
viously happened, but the Mother Church in 
Jerusalem, to which all looked up, was predom- 
inantly Jewish. Its members were faithful to 
the Temple-worship. Jews from many of the 
churches in distant lands still made their pil- 
grimages to the Holy City and participated in 
the Jewish feasts. The destruction of Jeru- 
salem changed all this. Jewish Christians made 
no more pilgrimages to Jerusalem. The Mother 
Church, transferred to Pella, ceased to exert 
any extended influence. Christianity, which 
had, throughout the period covered by the 
Book of Acts, been recognized by the Roman 
government as a Jewish sect and so as a r¢ligio 
licita, became a religio illicita. Christians now 
suffered “for the name” of Christ. Gnosticism, 
which had lifted its head in one church in the 
preceding period, became rampant. In cities, 
where there were large Jewish settlements, 
natural Jewish resentment created opposition. 
Competition with mystery religions increased 
from year to year. The Apostles were all 
dead ; the Church was without their leadership. 
Accordingly the Church, during this period, 
beset by so many difficulties, fell back upon 
tradition and organization for guidance. Em- 
phasis was placed on the organization as the 
bulwark and ground of the truth; increasing 
burdens were placed on the presbyters; then 
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the episcopate was developed. This is the per- 
iod of the institutionalizing of Christianity. 
While it is true that the seeds of the influence 
which dominated the second period can be 
traced in the first, and of those which dom- 
inated the third period, in the second, it re- 
mains true that the question so hotly agitated 
in the second period caused no serious dif- 
ficulty in the first, and those which moulded 
the Church in the third period were only 
sporadically present in the second. To recog- 
nize these different influences and the times at 
which they prevailed, and to trace their marks 
on the traditions and literature of the Gospels 
and the New Testament is, I believe, the duty 
of form-criticism. Such recognition places in 
the hand of the form-critic one of his most 
trustworthy instruments, an instrument applic- 
able not only to the study of the Gospels, but 
to the whole New Testament.’ 

An example of the fruit obtainable by 
the application of these principles of invest- 
igation may be obtainable from a study of Mt. 
16:17-19: where Jesus is reported to have said, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church; and the gates of Hades shall 
not prevail against it. I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Bultmann 
thinks it impossible that this can be a genuine 
saying of Jesus. He regards it as a product 
of the Christian community at Jerusalem and 
as having originated as a glorification of St. 
Peter after his delivery from Herod Agrippa’s 
prison in the year 44 A. D.* The historic fact 
back of it, so far as Bultmann can see, is that 
Peter, during Jesus’ lifetime, had designated 
Jesus as the future Messiah, because Jesus had 
associated himself by his use of the term Son 
of Man with the myth of primeval man, which 
* For a fuller statement, see the writer’s Apostolic Age and the 

New Testament, 1936. 


s ae der synoptischen Tradition, 2te Auf., 1931, 


Reitzenstein has traced out and reconstructed, 
It is not necessary here to combat Bultmann’s 
unscientific assumptions and extreme  scep- 
ticism, since that has been well done for English 
readers by Burton Scott Easton® and Vincent 
Taylor.* Dibelius dismisses the passage with 
the remark, “In Matthew, the story of Peter’s 
confession has become a typical Legend, name- 
giving and vaticinium ex eventu included.”" 
No reasons are given; no discussion follows, 
It is the pronouncement of oracular insight. 
It may be inferred that it is based on a scepti- 
cism as penetrating as that of Bultmann. In my 
judgment the opinions of both these scholars 
arise from an illegitimate use of form-criti- 
cism. 

If now we approach the passage as it stands 
in the Gospel of Matthew, it is necessary to ask 
why it was included in that Gospel. All schol- 
ars recognize that the author of this Gospel 
did not embody his sources entire, but selected 
from them such materials as he found perti- 
nent to his purpose and grouped them topically. 
The author probably wrote at some time be- 
tween 80 and 100 A. D*. His Gospel was ap- 
parently known to Ignatius®. It was during the 
third of the periods outlined above, the period 
of the exaltation of the Church. The Church 
(ekklesia) is mentioned by name in Matthew 
only (Mt. 16:18 and Mt. 18:17). One of these 
is the passage we are discussing, and it seems 
to say that Jesus had declared that the Church 
would be built upon Peter. Of course the 
compiler of Matthew had some motive for in- 
cluding this passage. It could not be that he 
was thinking of the claims that the Roman 
Church has built upon it, for Rome herself did 
not think of them, or, so far as we know, any 
one else, until two or three centuries later. 
Clement of Rome, writing to the Corinthians 
in 96 A. D., makes no claim to speak with the 


* Op. cit., 276. 

5 The Gospel before the Gospels, 1928, 83-109. 

© The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, 1933, 106-109. 

7 From Tradition to Gospel, 1934, 115. 

® See the discussion in B. W. Bacon’s Studies in Matthew, 1930, 


63-79. 
* Cf. Ad Eph. chs. 19 and 20. 
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wthority of Peter, but claims rather the mo- 
sitions of the Holy Spirit.?° Ignatius, too, as- 
cribes the eminence of the church at Rome to 
its location’? and makes no mention of Peter. 
Indeed we have no evidence that Peter was 
onsidered its bishop until the time of Ire- 
meus.’ In the time of Clement its presbyters 
were all still called bishops. Matthew’s interest 
in the passage was, accordingly, in no way in- 
fuenced by Rome.*® 

Two explanations have been offered for the 
introduction of the passage into our first 
Gospel. Bussmann** thinks Matthew introduced 
the saying to offset the condemnation of Peter 
in Mark 8 :32,33. In view of the fact, however, 
that the first evangelist a little further on (Mt. 
16:23) incorporates Mark’s rebuke into his 
wn narrative, that does not seem a satisfactory 
explanation. Professor Bacon pointed*® out, on 
the other hand, that the author of the Gospel 
of Matthew was a Jewish Christian, but a Jew- 
ish Christian who had grasped the great truth 
of the universality of the Gospel. He first 
wrote, “Go ye and make disciples of all the 
mations” (Mt. 28:19). Believing that this uni- 
versal view was right, he did not wish St. Paul 
to gain the whole credit of it. St. Peter, one 
of the “pillar apostles,” to whom Jesus had 
wommitted the power of ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ 
lad preached to the Gentiles. His attitude was 
xcordingly authoritative. The evangelist, a 


ma happy rendering. Ignatius was only paying the church a 
cmpliment because it was in the capital of the empire, and 
because Clement, by his letter to the chad urged sub- 


p. 170. 

§ See his Heresies, III, 3, 1-3. 

4 The suggestion sometimes made that Peter was regarded as the 

frst Bishop of Antioch, and that this passage was introduced into 

Matthew in support of that claim, is similarly based on an 

machronism. There is no evidence that there was a monarchical 

tishop of Antioch prior to Ignatius (see Streeter, op. cit., 168- 

5). That type of episcopate Ignatius appears to have ‘estab- 

lished by his authority as a prophet, and any interest in attach- 

ig the name of Peter to the See of Antioch would necessarily, 

therefore, be later than Ignatius, or at least twenty years later 

tan the composition of the 1 of Matthew. 

“ a Bussmann, Synoptische Studien Erstes Heft, Halle, 
Studies in 1930, 410. 

See, “Ebionism” in and Schaff’s and Neander’s Histories 
of the Christian Church 

™ Eusebius, HE. III. 5, 3. 


Jew, inserted this for its influence on his fellow 
Jewish Christians. Bacon does not point out 
who these are, but we know that the Ebionites, 
Nazarenes, and Elkasites,!* who radiated from 
Pella,’” where the Jerusalem Church had settled, 
were people on whom such considerations 
might have an influence. Bacon seems to me 
to have divined what is probably the real reason 
for the inclusion of this passage in the Gospel 
of Matthew. 

If this is the true explanation of why the 
first evangelist included the passage in his 
Gospel, whence did he take it? It is clear that 
he did not invent it; it is quite different in tone 
and contents from the passages of midrashic 
character in the Gospel that are clearly late, 
such as Mt. ch. 2, and 27:19, 27 :62-66, and 
28:11-15. It is obvious that it came from an 
older source. The late professor Burton in 
1904** and Bussmann in 1931'* included this 
passage (Mt. 16:17-19) in Matthew’s special 
source, designated by them and by Canon 
Streeter, M. The passages assigned to this 


source by these two investigators are in close 


agreement. The Greek text of it may be read 
continuously in Bussmann’s book.”* A study of 
this document reveals the fact that it was com- 
piled during the second of the three periods of 


the Apostolic age, between 43 and 70 A. 


D., by a Jewish Christian who was opposed to 
the missionary efforts of Paul, Barnabas, Mark, 
Silas and all that party, and who thought Phil- 
lip’s preaching to the Samaritans a mistake. 
He not only tells us that Jesus said that one jot 
or tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till 
all be fulfilled, and pronounced a woe upon any 
one who broke one of the law’s least command- 
ments and taught men so (Mt. 5:17-19), but 
he made Jesus forbid his disciples to enter a 
city of the Samaritans (Mt. 10:5, 6). One who 
delighted in such strong denunciations of mis- 
18 The Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, V, 

he Studien, Dri P1931, pp. 145-176, 


ment 
and 2) and the passages in chs. 27 and 28 alrady mentioned 
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sionary effort was, I suspect, compiling his say- 
ings of Jesus after the year 50 A. D., at a time 
when the Gentile mission was in full operation 
and the feelings of those who disapproved of 
it had had time to become fully irritated. If I 
am right in the view expressed in a paper read 
before the Society of Biblical Literature seven 
years ago, that the first edition of Mark was 
written about the year 50 A. D.,*' the author of 
the document may have been moved to include 
the exaltation of Peter in the passage we are 
considering, because of Mark’s condemna- 
tion of him in Mk. 8:32, 33. What Bussmann 
conjectures of the author of the Gospel might 
then be true of the author of the document. 
A little consideration makes it clear that 
neither the compiler of the document nor the 
Jewish Christian community of his time, even 
if, as Bultmann suggests,”* they were thinking 
on the wonderful deliverence of St. Peter from 
prison, recorded in Acts 12, could have invent- 
ed this pericope, or, if they could have invented 
it, would have invented it in this way. Com- 
munities do not invent pungent sayings, 
such as are found here, in which charac- 
teristic prophetic paronomasia are found; 
such sayings are characteristic only of 
creative personalities like Jesus.?* Even if, how- 
ever, we were to grant that the community 
might have invented the saying, they would 
not, in my opinion, have made at that period 
St. Peter their hero; they would have selected 
St. James, the Lord’s brother. It was St. 
James, not St. Peter, who was the staunch sup- 
porter of the Jewish party. St. Peter was a 
compromiser. He wobbled from one party to 
the other. He had not only eaten with Corn- 
elius (Acts 10), but at Antioch he had, until 
“certain came from James” eaten with the 
Gentiles as freely as anybody (Gal. 2:12). 
James appears to have been the consistent Jew- 
ish Apostle on whom his party could rely. Al- 


#1 See JBL XLVIII, 239-247. 
#2 Op. cit., 276. 
28 Cf. B. S. Easton, op. cit., 116. 
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though we hear of no descendants of his, » 
know that in the reign of Domitian his broth 
Jude had two grandsons who were then of 
men.** It is not improbable that, but for th 
destruction of Jerusalem, Christianity might 
have had a caliphate in the Lord’s family! 4 
all events, it is quite clear, at least to me, that 
if the Jewish Christian community had at ¢ 
period invented a saying of Jesus that she 
seem to give supreme authority to an apostolk’ 
champion of the Jewish attitude in the Church, 
they would have selected St. James and not $¢ 
Peter. The fact that St. James was nota 
believer until after the crucifixion would nt 
have stood in the way at all, since the sayi 
could easily have been put into his mouth in 
a post resurrection epiphany. Such considen- 
tions make it clear that we have here no inven- 
tion, but a genuine utterance of Jesus. 
Jesus, we know, spoke Aramaic with his dis 
ciples. Was the document M compiled in Greek 
or in Aramaic? I know of no decisive evidence, 
though it seems to me probable that it had been 
compiled in Greek, so that it might have a wid- 
er influence on those whom the compiler would 
oppose. If so, it is probable that where our 
first Gospel gives the word “Church” 
(ekklesia) the original document employed 
Synagogue( sunagoge). ‘The reasons for this 
will appear as we proceed. 
’ The pericope, then, goes back to a genuine 
saying of Jesus, and, when it is candidly 
studied as such, it contains nothing that is not 
wholly fitting in his mouth. The occasion is 
said to have been Peter’s perception in advance 
of the other disciples, of Jesus’ Messiahship, 
which, in spite of those who hold it to be 4 
thought foreign to Jesus, I am convinced was 
central in his thought. Jesus said to him it 
Aramaic, “Blessed art thou Simon”. . . “Thou 
art Kepha (rock) and on this Kepha I will 
build my kenishta” (possibly he used the term 
edhah). Kenishta is the word employed in the 
Targums and Talmud for ‘synagogue,’ while 
Eusebius, HE, III, 20, 1, 2. 
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Legitimate and Illegitimate Uses of Form-Criticism 


edhta is employed in East Aramaic.”® It is al- 
together believable that Jesus, making a signif- 
icant play on the word Kepha, after the manner 
of an Amos or a Jeremiah, said ‘thou goest 
down as the first stone in my synagogue.’ 
Palestinian synagogues were built of stones, 
and kenishta was used both of the building and 
the congregation. We do not need to suppose 
that at the moment Jesus envisaged anything 
like the later Christian Church. There were 
at the time in Jerusalem synagogues of Roman 
freedmen, of Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Cilic- 
ians, and Asiatics; there were doubtless syn- 
agogues the members of which were predomi- 
nantly Pharisees and others of Sadducees ; Jesus 
simply foresaw or hoped that there was to be 
a synagogue of followers who believed him to 
be the Messiah. In accordance with this hope, 
the early chapters of the Acts reveal to us a 
Church quite content to be and to remain a 
Jewish sect. The synagogue is to be holy and 
abiding ; “the gates of Sheol shall not prevail 
against it.” Eschatological meanings have been 
read into these words, but are not necessarily 
there. On the lips of an Oriental, whether 
eschatological or not, they mean that the pow- 
ers of evil and darkness shall not triumph over 
his followers. 

The pericope then proceeds : “I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Both 
parts of this saying are based on Jewish im- 
agery. Isaiah (ch. 22:22) predicted that the key 
of the house of David should be laid on the 


"5 Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, I, 733-736, and K. L. 
Schmidt, Festschrift f. Ad. Deissmann, i927, 258-319; and R. 
Bultmann, op. cit, 149n. Bultmann holds that, even if it was 
figinally in “7 ge it is none the less the work of the com- 
Munity; cf. idid,. 
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shoulder of Eliakim, and he should open and 
none should shut, and shut and none should 
open. The key was a symbol of authority. 
Similarly ‘to bind’ and ‘to loose’ was a figure 
for authority or authoritative interpretation. 
A Jewish saying preserved in the Talmud runs, 
“What Shammai binds Hillel looses,” 1.e., 
‘what Shammai by his strict interpretation for- 
bids, Hillel by his interpretation permits.’ Jose- 
phus employs the phrase of the exercise of pol- 
itical authority.** On the lips of Jesus at the 
moment, however, the phrase need signify no 
more than that Peter, by his insight, had be- 
come an authoritative interpreter of the king- 
dom of heaven. It was oriental imagery, it is 
true, but so was, “If ye have faith... if ye 
shall say to this mountain, Be thou taken up 
and cast into the sea, it shall be done,” (Mt. 
21:21).?7 

When, then, we divest ourselves of later con- 
ceptions and from theological prejudice, there 
is nothing in the saying that Jesus as a first 
century oriental Jew, believing as he believed, 
might not have said. The right use of form- 
criticism, accordingly shows that there is no 
occasion later than the ministry of Jesus, when 
the saying could probably have originated ; it 
establishes the probability that he said it; it 
furnishes us with an explanation of the fact 
that it was overlooked by collectors of the say- 
ings of Jesus who were in sympathy with the 
Gentile mission, like Mark and L, or who were 
neutral, like the compiler of Q, but why it ap- 
pealed to the compiler of M, whose sympathies 
were with the Jewish party, and why it ap- 
pealed to our first evangelist. 


2¢ Wars of the Jews, 1, 5, 2. 

27 In Mt. 18:18 the power of + and ‘loosing’ is given to 
all the Apostles. This may, as has been suspected by some, be 
an extension of the cunede to all the Apostles of what was 
originally said to Peter. 
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SOME STYLISTIC ASPECTS OF THE SMITH-GOODSPEED BIBLE 
Evert Morpecal Ciark, The University of Texas 


OUR centuries ago, in October, 1535, the 
heroic labors of two gifted men of God 
completed finally and presented to the 
world the first translation of the entire Bible 
to appear in print in the English tongue. Upon 
this important anniversary of their great 
achievement it may not be inappropriate to in- 
quire whether the Tyndale-Coverdale transla- 
tion, as perfected by King James’ Commission 
and by subsequent revisions, is likely soon to 
be dislodged from its position of supremacy 
by biblical modernizations of the present day. 
In the following pursuit of such an inquiry, the 
most recent and most formidable of these 
modern contenders alone will be considered. 
This outstanding new version, which for 
convenience I shall refer to as the Smith- 
Goodspeed Bible, is more accurately described 
on its title-page as follows: “The Bible. An 
American Translation: The Old Testament, 
translated by a group of scholars under the 
editorship of J. M. Powis Smith; The New 
Testament, translated by Edgar J. Good- 
speed.” The Books of The Pentateuch were 
translated by Professor Theophile J. Meek of 
The University of Toronto; The Historical 
Books, by Professor Meek and Professor 
Leroy Waterman of The University of Michi- 
gan; The Poetical Books, by Professor Meek 
and Professor J. M. Powis Smith of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago; The Books of the 
Prophets, by Professors Meek and Smith and 
Professor Alex R. Gordon of McGill Univer- 
sity; and, as stated, The New Testament en- 
tire by Professor Goodspeed of The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The New Testament was 
completed in 1923, The Old Testament in 
1927, and the whole was published by The 
University of Chicago Press in 1931. An 
Abridged Edition, attractively bound in red, 


came from this Press in 1933; a Popular Edi- 
tion of the whole Translation in 1935. 

The motives that actuated and the principles 
that guided these gentlemen in their co-opera- 
tive endeavor to modernize the English Bible 
may best be stated by the General Editors 
themselves. Says Professor Goodspeed in his 
Preface to “The New Testament” : 


The New Testament was written not in classical 
Greek, nor in the ‘biblical’ Greek of the Greek version 
of the Old Testament, nor even in the literary Greek 
of its own day, but in the common language of every- 
day life... . It follows that the most appropriate 
English form for the New Testament is the simple, 
straightforward English of everyday expression. 

The invitation of the University Press to provide 
such a translation was accepted by the present trans- 
lator in the hope that it might result in a version with 
something of the ease, boldness, and unpretending 
vigor which mark the original Greek. ... The trans- 
lation of such a book demands first, the understanding 
of what the several writers meant to say, and sec- 
ond, the casting of their thought in the simplest and 
clearest of present-day English... . 

It has been truly said that any translation of a 
masterpiece must be a failure, but if this translation 
can in any measure bring home the great, living mes- 
sages of the New Testament a little more widely and 
forcibly to the life of our time, the translator will be 
well content. 


And Professor Smith, in the Preface to his 
completed “Old Testament,” writes as fol- 
lows: 


Why should anyone make a new English transla- 
tion of the Old Testament? With the Authorized 
Version of King James and the British and American 
revisions, to say nothing of unofficial renderings, have 
we not enough? This question may quite fairly be 
asked. The only possible basis for a satisfactory an- 
swer must be either in a better knowledge of Hebrew 
than was possible at the time when the earlier trans- 
lations were made, or in a fuller appreciation of fun- 
damental textual problems, or in a clearer recognition 
of poetic structures, or in such a change in our own 
language as would render the language of the older 
translations more or less unintelligible to the average 
man of our day. As a matter of fact, our answer is 
to be found in all of these areas. . . 

The translator to do his best work must be in 
sympathy with his subject matter and be able to put 
himself into mental and spiritual contact with its 
authors. From this side of his work the demand made 
upon him is a very heavy one. On the other hand, # 
translation should read well. It should be in a vo- 
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cabulary and style appropriate to the thought which 
it is designed to express. If the original be dignified, 
impressive, and eloquent, those qualities must not be 
lacking in the translation; if it be trivial, common- 
place, and prosaic, the translation must take on the 
same character. The content of the Old Testament 
is, with little exception, upon a high literary plane. 
The language of the translation, therefore, cannot be 
allowed to fall to the level of the street. 

Such were the motives and main principles 
that inspired and led the makers of the Smith- 
Goodspeed Bible; and, in no small degree, it is 
by reference to these editorial ideals that the 
measure of their success or failure in this 
translation must ultimately be determined. But 
why the present writer should have essayed 
even a minor portion of this critical task de- 
mands, indeed, some explanation. 

The earliest book that I can remember to 
have read with pleasure’ was an attractive 
volume of stories from the Bible. It was dur- 
ing a period of slight illness and compulsory 
inactivity that this book became accessible to 
me. I can recall distinctly with what gusto I 
devoured the magic narratives of David’s 
Slingshot, Pharaoh’s' Horsemen, Daniel’s 
Lions, Samson’s Hair, The Witch of Endor, 
and even the awesome story of Elisha and the 
Bears. The glamor of these marvellous tales 
inevitably diminished with maturing years but 
never quite dissolved into the light of common 
day. What loss there may have been was 
more than made up by the wealth of poetry 
and prophecy and wisdom which the larger 
Book supplied. Of man, the world, and their 
Creator the Bible speaks with simplicity, dig- 
tity, sincerity, winsomeness, and power. Bet- 
ler than any other book I know, the Scriptures 
serve “for delight, for ornament, and for 
dility.” And so, as one of countless millions 
to whom the Bible has been unfailingly a light 
and a joy, I have long been interested in the 
various forms in which this Book has been 
given to the world. More immediately, how- 
tver, my interest in the Smith-Goodspeed ex- 
periment arises from the fact that as an Eng- 
lish teacher I find the Bible in its literary 


aspects indispensable in teaching either litera- 
ture or composition. All the way from Caed- 
mon’s Hymn to Green Pastures, English 
literature is suffused and strewn with biblical 
ideas, moods, characters, incidents, quotations, 
and allusions. And nowhere else can illus- 
trations of the nobler qualities of style be 
found in such perfection and profusion. 
Finally, the Authorized version of King James 
stands in the forefront of my course in Seven- 
teenth Century Prose. For all of these rea- 
sons, therefore, the proposal to modify ma- 
terially, even to reconstruct, this supreme 
masterpiece of English poetry and prose has 
been to me a matter of very real concern; and 
I have examined the finished product with con- 
siderable care. 

But being merely an English teacher, “nor 
skilled nor studious” of biblical exegesis and 
research, I have not presumed in this discussion 
to question the translators’ fidelity to their 
original texts. What I have undertaken to do 
is to examine the Smith-Goodspeed Bible in 
some of its stylistic aspects only and to evalu- 
ate its expression by comparison with the 
language of familiar versions and the applica- 
tion of the principles of good usage generally 
recognized today. Though from a purely 
literary point of view the King James Bible 
would perhaps best serve the present purpose 
because of the superior beauty of its style, one 
must recognize the advance of biblical scholar- 
ship since 1611 and the obvious need of 
modernizing an occasional archaic word or 
phrase. I shall therefore use in the compari- 
sons that follow the Authorized version as re- 
vised in 1885 and re-edited by the American 
Revision Committee in 1901. The language 
of the original version of 1611, in so far as it 
has been retained in the Revision, will be ex- 
hibited in italics by way of illustrating the fact 
that a great biblical translation may be judi- 
ciously revised without first being destroyed or 
even, stylistically, very seriously disturbed. 
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But before beginning upon this particular task, 
I desire to express my sincere appreciation of 
the long-sustained endeavors which have 
brought the Smith-Goodspeed undertaking to 
completion, and to mention some general as- 
pects of the volume which may be set down as 
positive gain. 

First of all, the make-up of this Bible, with 
its open, single-column page (abandoned in 
the Popular Edition), its disregard of verse 
divisions, its paragraphing, its use of quotation 
marks for direct discourse, and its printing of 
the Poetical Books in poetic form,—though 
most of these improvements were introduced 
in the Revised version, or in Professor Moul- 
ton’s The Modern Reader's Bible some thirty 
years ago,—does present an inviting appear- 
ance to readers of today. And for those who 
may not be quite pleased with the bulkiness of 
this Bible as it first appeared, there are now 
available the somewhat smaller double-column 
Popular Edition and the smartly-clad, neat 
volume of selections. 

Then, too, by modernizing biblical expres- 
sion these translators have sometimes achieved 
superior intelligibility. For example, there 
can be no possible misunderstanding of Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed’s rendering, “It is not well 
people but the sick who have to have the 
doctor” (Matt. 9:12). Moreover, the some- 
what daring and even occasionally startling na- 
ture of the Smith-Goodspeed phraseology 
makes for novelty and freshness of impression 
and at least a temporary augmentation of the 
reader’s interest. Thus with curiosity aroused 
as to the probable success or failure of the in- 
novations introduced, one reads such passages 
as these: 


Smith-Goodspeed Authorized-Revised 


Accordingly, gang-fore- Therefore they did set 
men were put in charge over them ‘taskmasters 
of them, to oppress them to afflict them with their 
with their heavy labor durdens. 

(Ex. 1:11). 


So Samson’s wife wept 
on his shoulder, and said, 
“You simply hate me, 
and do not love me at 
all” (Judg. 14:16). 


Then the Philistines 
seized him and gouged 
out his eyes (Judg. 
16:21). 


“There he squandered 
his property by fast liv- 


And Samson's wife 
wept before him, and 
said, Thou dost but hate 
me, and lovest me not. 


And the Philistines 
laid hold on him, and put 
out his eyes. 


And there he wasted 
his substance with riot- 


ing” (Luke 15:13) ous living. 


And finally, one may accept Professor 
Goodspeed’s assurance that considerable new 
light has here been thrown upon the Scriptures 
“by the Greek papyrus discoveries and the 
grammatical researches of the last twenty-five 
years.” Thus, for example, we are told again 
in this new version, as we were told in the Re- 
vised, to abbreviate the Lord’s Prayer and, as 
suggested by bracketing in the Revised ver- 
sion, to omit John’s story of the Woman Taken 
in Sin. However loath we may be to clip from 
this Prayer “For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever, Amen,” or to 
lose the divine compassion of the Savior’s 
words about casting the first stone, we must 
accept the fact that both changes are un- 
doubtedly in accord with the best original 
manuscripts. But it is not, I repeat, my in- 
tention or desire to examine here, much less to 
question, these translators’ faithfulness to 
textual fact; I merely wish to consider how 
well or ill their interpretations of biblical texts 
have been expressed. 

Of the many definitions of style that have 
been proposed, none will better serve to guide 
the examination now in hand than the ex- 
tremely simple and objective one suggested by 
Dean Swift: “Proper words in proper places 
make the true definition of a style.” Evaluated 
as to its expression by this two-fold test, the 
Smith-Goodspeed Bible in its present form 
will never do; and, first of all, because its 
words are frequently improper. Distortions 
due to oversight, such as the misspelling which 
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geurs in the passage, “You must not be 
goracious” (Heb. 13:5), are not numerous 
nd can easily be corrected in subsequent edi- 
jons. What is of serious import, however, is 
we fact that the words employed in the 
jtempt to modernize biblical expression are 
ji too often inaccurate, inelegant, colloquial, 
jangy, or offensively coarse. 

Least blameworthy of these flaws in diction 
sthe colloquial quality deliberately introduced 
y the employment of such words as simply in 
#e retort of Samson’s wife, “You simply hate 
x.” One reads with a mild but certain con- 
gousness of incongruity which is never felt 
areading the Authorized or Revised versions 
hese words of Abraham to Lot: 

Let there be no strife, 


o quarrel between you / pray thee, between me 
id me” (Gen. 13:8), and thee; 


ot these of the men of Judah: 


"There simply must be 


What then is this that 


“What ever have you 
; thou hast done unto us? 


wm to us?” (Judg. 
11), 


«these of John the Baptist preaching in the 
iderness : 

‘I tell you God can 
woduce descendants for 
right out of 


stones” (Matt. 
19). 


Here and there colloquialism degenerates 
to slang. Thus scholarly St. Paul is made 
say: 


God is able of these 
stones to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham. 


‘For I want you to For I would have you 
now what a fight I am know how greatly I 
Tis up for you” (Col. strive for you. 


4neven more amazing example is afforded by 
te word fast in the passage from the story of 
te Prodigal Son, ‘“There he squandered his 
moperty by fast living.” 

Many other words, not colloquial or slangy, 
we unpleasantly inelegant and coarse. Such a 
word is gouged in the phrase, already cited, 
‘md gouged out his eyes.” Of a similar 
taracter is the word intercourse, which is in- 
ttiably used in the translation of such pas- 


sages as Genesis 4:1. Although the term is 
not inaccurate, its use in biblical translation 
will impress most sensitive readers as indeli- 
cate. More conspicuous examples of this 
flaw will be mentioned in the discussion of the 
inappropriate connotation of words. 

Occasionally, as if to make amends for its 
frequent meanness of attire, the Smith-Good- 
speed diction affects the over-elegant and pom- 
pous. In this false key St. Paul is made to 
address the storm-tossed and _ distracted 
mariners: 


Wherefore, sirs, be of 
good cheer. 


“So keep up your cour- 
age, gentlemen!” (Acts 
:25). 


More often passages offend the ear by being 
either unpleasantly harsh-sounding or exces- 
sively euphonious. Observe, for example, the 
awkward and cacophonous and the amusingly 
alliterative words and phrases in the following 
translations : 

“Do not forget to be 
hospitable to strangers, 
for by being so some, 
without knowing it, have 


had angels as __ their 
guests” (Heb. 13:2). 


Forget not to show 
love unto strangers, for 
thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unawares. 


Neither cast 
pearls before swine. 


“Do not throw your 
pearls before pigs” 
( Matt. 7:6). 


your 


“And he was ready to 
fill himself with the pods 
the pigs wete eating” 
(Luke 15:16). 


And he would fain 
have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine 
did eat. 


And Samson’s riddle (Judg. 14:14) is neatly 
turned into modern rhyme: 


“Out of the eater came something to eat, 
And out of the strong came something sweet.” 


But coarseness, slang, cacophony, and clever 
or unintentional jingles in prose are as readily 
detected as they are generally condemned. A 
subtler and more serious flaw in the Smith- 
Goodspeed diction appears in the fact that 
many of the words and phrases inaccurately, 
or at least inadequately, express the whole idea 
and emotion to be conveyed. In mere denota- 
tion of idea such inaccuracy is not frequently 
apparent; yet one may question, for example, 
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the denotative propriety of using a vague or 
generic term for the concrete or specific word 
or phrase, as in the following example: 

“See how the wild Consider the lilies of 


flowers grow” (Matt. the field, how they grow. 
6:28). 


More commonly inaccuracy results from the 
inferior or inappropriate connotative value of 
the words employed. As every one knows, 
well-chosen words oftentimes bring with them 
and express, in addition to their denotational 
import, associated ideas and emotions as rich 
and varied as are the realms of life and nature 
from which they have been drawn. It is, in- 
deed, very largely in the connotative value of 
its words—their overtones of harmony and 
feeling and poetic truth—that the stylistic 
charm of the Authorized and Revised versions 
of the Bible resides ; and it is precisely in this 
more artistic aspect of literary diction that the 
Smith-Goodspeed version most often and most 
seriously falls short. Thus “Consider the 
ravens” (Luke 12:24) of both standard ver- 
sions becomes in this new version “Think of 
the crows!”” Has any one but these modern 
translators ever associated the poetic or the 
spiritual with a crow? or (to return te earlier 
examples) gouged out a tragic hero’s eves? or 
strewn parables with pigs and pods? Take the 
words servant and slave. Each may be of use 
in a denotative way in rendering certain pas- 
sages of Scripture; yet slave connotes today 
servility and fear, whereas servant is asso- 
ciated with humble duty and devotion. Never- 
theless the Smith-Goodspeed version prefers 
to read: 


Well done, good and 
faithful servant, 


“Well done, my ex- 
cellent, faithful slave!” 
(Matt. 25:21). 


Paul, a slave of Jesus Paul, a_ servant of 
Christ (Rom. 1:1). Jesus Christ. 
Or consider the terms maggot and worm. The 
one is wholly suggestive of corruption and is 
utterly revolting to the senses and to the 
mind; the other, likewise associated with the 


dust, has become an inoffensive symbol of 
humility and useful toil. In choosing words 
of such unfortunate connotative values—mag- 
got, footpad, pigs, slave, kidnap, putting up, 
fast living, gang-foremen, and the like—these 
modernizers seem to have forgotten or re- 
nounced their conviction that “the language 
of the translation . . . cannot be allowed to 
fall to the level of the street” and to have in- 
fused into scriptural diction here and there the 
atmosphere, not of the street, but of the gar- 
bage-can, the prize-ring, the pig-sty, and the 
dive. One further example of inadequate 
connotation must suffice: 


Jesus shed tears (John 
11:35). 


Jesus wept. 


Upon this rendering Professor Charles A. 
Dinsmore (The English Bible as Literature, p. 
101) succinctly but sufficiently remarks: 


Tyndale translates this ‘Jesus wept.’ In two words 
we have an unforgettable picture and feel pathos that 
is too deep for words. A modern version improves 
Tyndale by stating, ‘Jesus shed tears’! Could any- 
thing be more wooden, more utterly unimaginative 
than that? Crocodiles shed tears! 


Of the three universally-recognized require- 
ments of literary diction, that it be reputable, 
national, and present, the Smith-Goodspeed 
Bible, then, satisfies entirely only the last,—its 
words are of today; imperfectly the second, 
inasmuch as many of its expressions are 
drawn from the argot of low and limited 
areas and are therefore not immediately 
intelligible nationally to all classes, learned and 
illiterate, high and low; and least satisfactorily 
of all the first, as its words are often disrepu- 
tably slangy, mean, and coarse. And we have 
found its diction frequently inadequate in de- 
notative or connotative values or in both. 

But let us turn from the “proper words” to 
the “proper places” specified in Swift’s use- 
ful definition of style; which latter phrase, in 
its present application, shall be limited to mean 
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he sentence-structure of the version under 
review. 

In the ordering of its words, as in the words 
jemselves, the Smith-Goodspeed Bible leaves 
ery much to be desired. First of all, there 
ge obvious and not infrequent slips in gram 
mr, as can be seen from the following 
samples : 


Then the Lord said to the woman, “What ever have 

mu done?” The woman said, “It was the serpent 
fat misled me, and so I ate it” (Gen. 3:13). 
Here the only possible antecedent within the 
gntence for the final if is serpent, which Eve 
s therefore alleged to have devoured. Com- 
sre the much better grammar of the Author- 
ed-Revised version: 


Jehovah God said unto the woman, What is this 
hou hast done? And the woman said, The serpent be- 
miled me, and I did eat. 


Again, in the passage, 


“So do not worry about tomorrow, for tomorrow 
vill have worries of his own. Let each day be con- 
tat with its own ills” (Matt. 6:34), 


the possessive pronoun reverts, strangely 
mough, to the seventeenth-century his, which 
wage might be explained on the assumption 
that tomorrow is personified were it not imme- 
tately followed by the modern its. In the fol- 
wing sentence there would seem to be no 
wssible defense for the ill-agreement of them 
vith its antecedent lie: 

“When he tells a lie, he speaks in his true character, 
for he is a liar and the father of them” (John 8:44). 
Compare the correct grammar of the Author- 
zed version, “the father of it”; and of the Re- 
vised version, “the father thereof.” 

More often, however, the defective sen- 
tence, whether ungrammatical or not, is 
dumsily constructed and rhetorically weak. 
The following sentence is both ungrammatical 
and rhetorically bad: 


God loved the world so much that he gave his only 
so that no one who believes in him should be 


lost, a that they should all have eternal life (John 
3:16). 


Note the ill-agreement of they with its an- 
tecedent one; the bungling overlapping of the 
correlatives so much and so that; the mixing 
of the active and passive voices in believes and 
should be lost; and the substitution of the 
weak negative no one for whosoever. Now 
compare this awkward jumble of phrases with 
the strong, clear, rhythmical, and altogether 
lovely words of the Authorized-Revised trans- 
lation : 

For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 


begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have eternal life. 


In the following endeavor to improve upon the 
faultlessly harmonious and simple, these 
modernizers pile up connectives awkwardly, 
destroy perfect balance, and accomplish much 
less with twenty-six words than the Author- 
ized-Revised version does with fourteen: 

As in Adam all die, so 


also in Christ shall all-be 
made alive. 


Just as because of their 
relation to Adam all men 
die, so because of their 
relation to Christ they 
will all be brought to life 
again (1 Cor. 15:22). 


Such attempts to preserve the whole mean- 
ing of a passage by inserting explanatory 
phrases and clauses, respectively, for magic 
words and phrases, which must perforce be 
changed, result not only in awkwardness and 
weakness but also, sometimes, in serious am- 
biguity. Thus in the sentence, 


If we have centered our hopes on Christ in this 
life, and that is all, we are the most pitiable people 
in the world (1 Cor, 15:19), 
the clause and that is all might mean almost 
anything or nothing. And by a similar 
process St. Paul’s fine utterance in the lan- 
guage of the Authorized-Revised version, 
“being justified freely by his grace’ (Rom. 
3:24), becomes “by his mercy they are made 
upright for nothing,” in which rendering for 
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nothing might mean either at no cost or to no 
end. Note the loss in immediate clearness 
here: 


If a man dies, does he 
live?” (Job 14:14). 


If a man die, shall he 
live again? 


“Remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, for he 
said, ‘It makes one 
happier to give than to be 
given to’” (Acts 20:35). 


Remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, that 
he himself said, Jt is 
more blessed to give than 
to receive. 


One cause of this ambiguity is the arrange- 
ment of modifiers in such a way that their de- 


pendence or connection is not clear. 


This 


fault is strikingly apparent in the following 


sentences: 


“Love your enemies; 
treat those who hate you 
well” (Luke 6:27) 


A revelation made by 
Jesus Christ which God 


gave him to disclose to 
his slaves of what must 
very soon happen (Rev. 


Love your enemies; do 
good to them that hate 
you. 


The revelation of Jesus 
Christ, which God gave 
him to show unto his 
servants, even the things 
which must shortly come 
to pass. 


In the first passage, well would seem from its 
position to modify hate instead of treat; in the 
second, of what must very soon happen is 
separated from revelation by a phrase and 
clause of thirteen words. 


Another frequent and really serious error 
in the Smith-Goodspeed sentence is that it 
often ends upon an unimportant word or 
phrase which emphasizes the wrong idea, with 
the result that the sentence fails to that ex- 
tent to express the precise shade of thought or 
feeling which should be conveyed. Consider 
the following examples: 


Fullness of joy is in 
thy presence; 

Pleasures are always in 
thy 
16:11 


In thy presence is full- 
ness of joy; im thy right 
hand there are pleasures 
right hand (Ps. _ for evermore. 

). 


Here the eternal abiding of heavenly pleasures. 
which is effectively emphasized in the Author- 
ized-Revised version, is obscured and almost 


lost. This rather subtle flaw in the climactic 
ordering of ideas within the sentence is even 
better illustrated by the Smith-Goodspeed 
rendering of the Twenty-third Psalm: 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want; 
In green meadows he makes me lie down; 
To refreshing waters he leads me. 


Here the emphasis is erroneously thrown upon 
makes me lie down rather than upon green 
meadows; and upon leads me rather than upon 
refreshing water. Compelling even sheep to 
lie down, as this version has it, is surely far 
from both the poetic and the spiritual truth to 
be expressed. Two further illustrations of 
this prevalent and unfortunate defect of im- 
perfect climax must suffice: 


Lead me to the rock 
that is higher than I. 


Upon a rock that is too 
high for me th. wilt set 
me (Ps. 61:2). 


“Not on bread alone is 
man to live” (Luke 4:4). 


Man shall not live by 
bread alone. 

Other sentences are weakened both gram- 
atically and rhetorically by the substitution of 
the indicative for the imperative mode, as in 
the following exhortation : 


“Your minds must not 
be troubled; you must 
believe in God, and be- 
lieve in me (John 14:1), 
and in the use of weak shall for will with the 
second and third persons, to the utter loss of 
the note of promise or prophetic certainty 
which should dominate the idea of futurity in 
such passages as these: 


Let not your heart be 
troubled: believe in God, 
believe also in me; 


Except ye turn, and 
become as little children, 
ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of 
heaven. 


“Unless you change 
and become like children, 
you will never get into 
the Kingdom of Heaven 
at all” (Matt. 18:3). 


There shall be night no 
more. 


There will no longer 
be any night (Rev. 22.5). 
The wordiness of typical Smith-Goodspeed 
sentences has been mentioned incidentally in 
an earlier connection. The following examples 
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will make the fact of this redundancy quite 


clear : 


“Do not be afraid, 
Abram” (Gen. 15:1). 


“Pass no more judg- 
ments upon other people, 
so that you may not have 
judgment passed upon 


Fear not, Abram. 


Judge not, that ye be 
_ judged. (7 words to 
17) 


you” (Matt. 7:1). 


“For the yoke I offer 
you is a kindly one, and 
the load I ask you to 
bear is light’’ (Matt. 
11:30). 


For my yoke is easy 
and my burden is light. 
(10 words to 20) 


The tendency of discourse toward rhythmi- 
cal expression under the influence of sincere 
and exalting emotion is nowhere else in our 
literature so abundantly and so perfectly 
exemplified as it is in standard translations of 
the Bible. But for this infinitely varied yet 
always pleasing recurrence of stress, for this 
harmony of words which transforms ideas into 
things of art and beauty and implants them in 
our minds for ever, the Smith-Goodspeed 
translators seem to have had small feeling or 
regard. To realize how great has been the 


loss, one has only to read aloud such parallel 


passages as these: 


But Ruth said, “Do not 
press me to leave you, to 
turn back from following 
you” (Ruth 1:16). 


“But he said unto him, 
‘My child, you have been 
with me all the time, and 
everything I have is 
yours. But we had to 
celebrate and be glad, be- 
cause your brother was 
dead, and has come to 
life, and was lost and is 
found’”’ (Luke 15 :31-32). 


“Blessed are those who 
feel their spiritual need, 
for the Kingdom of 
Heaven belongs to them” 
(Matt 5:3). 


And Ruth said, Entreat 
me not to leave thee, and 
to return from following 
after thee. 


And he said unto him, 
Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that is mine 
is thine. But it was meet 
to make merry and be 
glad: for this thy brother 
was dead, and is alwe 
again; and was lost, and 
is found, 


Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 


From proper words in proper places de- 
five, in any given masterpiece, in varying de- 


grees, its clearness, force, and beauty of ex- 
pression—the three fundamental qualities of 
literary style. Appraised by these criteria, the 
Smith-Goodspeed version of the Bible, as the 
foregoing examination of its words and sen- 
tences has specifically shown, is found to be 
more or less deficient in all three of these im- 
portant requisites of style: in clearness, least ; 
more conspicuously in effectiveness or force; 
most seriously in those elements of harmony, 
propriety, and finish which transform literary 
compositions into satisfying and enduring 
works of art. As to clearness, the appreciable 
gain which here and there has been achieved 
by means of recent discoveries or the sub- 
stitution of a modern word for one no longer 
generally understood has been overbalanced 
by a loss in the connotative value of the words 
employed and by defective sentence-structure 
which not infrequently perplexes and retards. 
Still, if matter-of-fact directions are the only 
things desired, one may find herein the way 
of life made tolerably clear. The Bible, how- 
ever, is a book that addresses itself not only to 
man’s intellect but also to his emotions and his 
will, The plain man’s pathway to heaven is 
not only to be pointed out ; it is also to be made 
desirable, and men are to be persuaded to set 
out upon their spiritual way. In any ade- 
quate translation, the Bible is a book not only 
of instruction but also of attractiveness and 
power. The Smith-Goodspeed version, how- 
ever, with its pedestrian style, its words de- 
liberately commonplace and low, and its sen- 
tences too often wordy, loose, ungrammatical, 
and devoid of balance, climax, harmony, or 
aphoristic force, seldom charms the ear or 
stirs the heart. Unlike the Authorized or Re- 
vised version, it falls far short of being an 
adequate rendering of a book which is pre- 
eminent for high seriousness and dignity of 
emotion and of thought. 


One may be permitted to inquire why these 
earnest, pious, scholarly translators of the 
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present day have here so largely and so posi- 
tively failed. In the first place, it seems to me 
that they projected an impossible and artis- 
tically unworthy task. To throw all possible 
light upon obscurities and to perfect imperfect 
details in a work of art which for ten centuries 
in England has been approximating its ulti- 
mate ideal form should have been, I think, the 
utmost bounds of their desire. Thus Tyndale, 
having wrought his incomplete but marvelous 
translation, earnestly exhorted his successors 
to improve upon his own endeavors as they 
might be able to do: 


Besechynge those that are better sene in the tonges 
then y, and that have hyer gyftes of grace to interpret 
the sence of the scripture, and meanynge of the 
spyrite, then y, to consydre and pondre my laboure, 
and that with the spyrite of mekenes. And yf they 
perceyve in eny places that y have not attayned the 
very sence of the tonge, or meanynge of the scrip- 
ture, or have not given the right englysshe worde, 
that they put to there handes to amende it, remem- 
brynge that so is there duetie to doo. 


Likewise the great Commission appointed by 
King James to prepare the Authorized version 
expressed their modest desire and hope to im- 
prove the good work of their predecessors: 


Wee never thought from the beginning, that wee 
should neede to make a new Translation, nor yet to 
make of a bad one a good one, . . . but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones, one principal] 
good one, not justly to be excepted against; that hath 
bene our indeavour, that our marke. 


So too those eminent men who revised the 
King James version fifty years ago, as can be 
seen from the following statement, en- 
deavored, in this same “‘spyrite of mekenes,” 
to correct and to improve rather than to recon- 
struct the Authorized translation : 


We have had to study this great Version carefully 
and minutely, line by line; and the longer we have 
been engaged upon it the more we have learned to 
admire its simplicity, its dignity, its power, its happy 
turns of expression, its general accuracy, and, we must 
not fail to add, the music of its cadences, and the 
felicities of its rhythm. . . . While we freely admit 
that the English of the Scriptures can, as a whole, 
hardly be improved, yet, it would be extravagant to 
hold that it cannot be bettered in any of its details. 
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But impatient with half measures and tradi- 
tional ideals, the Smith-Goodspeed innovators 
determined to pull down this venerable artistic 
structure and to rebuild it after an ultra- 
modern design. As well almost might they 
have undertaken to dissolve and to remold the 
diamond or the pearl as to reconstruct or to 
improve upon the familiar versions of the 
Twenty-third Psalm and the story of the 
Prodigal Son. And hence I say that their 
project from its inception was aesthetically if 
not ethically wrong, and therefore in large 
measure foreordained to fail. 

In the second place, these gentlemen of 
notable and worthy parts seem to have been in 
several vital ways unfitted for their exacting 
literary task. What unusual gifts of mind 
and heart and conscience and will, in addition 
to a knowledge of tongues and an unerring 
mastery of his chosen medium of expression, 
the good translator should possess, are clearly 
indicated in the following words by the late 
Professor Albert Stanburrough Cook (The 
Authorized Version of the Bible and Its In- 
fluence, p. 31): 


Among the qualifications of a good translator, the 
first undoubtedly is that he shall be penetrated by a 
sense of the surpassing value of his original, and by a 
corresponding sense of the importance of his task. 
This will preserve him from flippancy and meanness, 
by imbuing him with earnestness and humility. It 
will make him ready to follow wherever he is led 
by the text, and will prevent him from pluming him- 
self upon prettiness of phrase, or any fancies of his 
own. Such a translator will strive with all his might 
after fidelity to word and sense, and after the utmost 
clearness and simplicity of rendering, avoiding on the 
one hand the trivial, and on the other the ornate or 
pompous. He will conform to the genius of his own 
tongue, while endeavoring to transfer to it the 
treasures of another ; and, besides possessing naturally, 
he will cultivate in every proper way, a sensitiveness 
to that music of the phrase, which, in the case of the 
Bible, is but another name for the music of the heart. 


In what respect and to what extent these 
modern translators fail to measure up to these 
requirements have perhaps elsewhere in this 
discussion been sufficiently made clear. 
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And finally, as I have also shown in some 
detail, these gentlemen have often been un- 
mindful of their own conviction that “the lan- 
guage of the translation . . . cannot be allowed 
to fall to the level of the street.” In undertak- 
ing to write Lyrical Ballads “in a selection of 
language really used by men,” Wordsworth 
wisely set up the precaution that this language 
should be “purified indeed from what appear 
to be its real defects, from all lasting and ra- 
tional causes of dislike and disgust,” with the 
result that many of his simple poems upon na- 
ture and humble life are universally intelligible 
and permanently pleasing works of art. The 
Smith-Goodspeed popularizers, however, have 
not thus clothed their interpretations of the 
Scriptures with the enduring garment of a 
reputable and artistic literary style. 

What, then, will be the future of this book ? 
Whatever other uses it may serve, it will never 
reach its makers’ main objective and become 
the Bible of the folk, for it is built upon the 


false assumption that the common man _ has 
small appreciation for the simple majesty and 
music of his mother tongue but prefers his 
Bible in the jerky, slangy, vulgar jargon of the 
times. That such an assumption does run 
counter to the facts of human nature and of 
literary tradition is sufficiently attested by the 
simple but melodious ballads of the folk and 
the equally simple and rhythmical but majestic 
utterances of Bunyan or Lincoln in dealing 
with the sublimer issues of human life. Doubt- 
less sophisticated minds will long continue to 
examine this translation as an interesting ex- 
periment and as a contribution to biblical re- 
search. But it is safe to say that the Smith- 
Goodspeed Bible, whether “Short” or un- 
abridged, clad in black or bound in red, will 
not be taken to men’s hearts for comfort or 
delight. One who has ever known and loved 
the Scriptures in their finer literary forms will 
read this modern version with a sense of 
“sweet bells jangled, out of tune. and harsh.” 


THE SCHOLAR’S PART IN UPHOLDING THE BIBLE 


Dr. ArTHUR RoBerT SIEBENS, Minister and Director of University Work, 
First Presbyterian Church, Bowling Green, Ohio 


HERE is a wide-spread belief in the 
United States that the average church 
member’s knowledge of the Bible is in- 
adequate. Those who are in the ministry as 
well as those who are devoting their time ex- 
clusively to the teaching of the Bible seem to be 
agreed that this shortcoming on the part of 
otherwise enlightened Christians has led them 
both to misunderstand the Bible and to sur- 
render it to the mercies of ill-advised critics. 
In the presence of this combination of fact- 
ual inadequacy and basic misunderstanding, we 
may well inquire whether or not present-day 
efforts to uphold the Book of Books are ade- 
quate for our time. Let us identify a few of 
the major groups that are thus engaged and 
then determine whether or not scholarship 


should play a more important part in this ‘en- 
terprise than it has done heretofore. 

Doubtless the largest single group devoted 
to the teaching and the upholding of the Bible 
is that vast army of lay men and women in 
church schools and elsewhere who in their own 
manner disseminate Biblical truth. There are 
also the thousands of ministers, priests and 
rabbis who preach and teach year in, year out. 
The various agencies that distribute copies of 
the Bible or portions of the Bible are also con- 
stantly active. In addition to the well-known 
American Bible Society, there are Testament 
leagues, the success of whose work is usually 
judged by the number of volumes distributed. 
Then there are the radio commentators and 
propounders of the Scriptures. Colleges and 
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present day have here so largely and so posi- 
tively failed. In the first place, it seems to me 
that they projected an impossible and artis- 
tically unworthy task. To throw all possible 
light upon obscurities and to perfect imperfect 
details in a work of art which for ten centuries 
in England has been approximating its ulti- 
mate ideal form should have been, I think, the 
utmost bounds of their desire. Thus Tyndale, 
having wrought his incomplete but marvelous 
translation, earnestly exhorted his successors 
to improve upon his own endeavors as they 


might be able to do 


Besechynge those that are better sence in the tonges 
then vy, and that have hyer gyftes of grace to interpret 
the sence of the scripture, and meanynge of the 
spyrite, then y, to consydre and pondre my laboure, 
and that with the spyrite of mekenes. And yf they 
perceyve in eny places that y have not attayned the 
very sence of the tonge, or meanynge of the scrip- 
ture, or have not given the right englysshe worde, 
that they put to there handes to amende it, remem- 
brynge that so is there duetie to doo. 


Likewise the great Commission appointed by 
King James to prepare the Authorized version 
expressed their modest desire and hope to im- 
prove the good work of their predecessors: 


Wee never thought from the beginning, that wee 
should neede to make a new Translation, nor yet to 
make of a bad one a good one, . . . but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones, one principal 
good one, not justly to be excepted against; that hath 
bene our indeavour, that our marke. 


So too those eminent men who revised the 
King James version fifty years ago, as can be 
seen from the following statement, en- 
deavored, in this same “spyrite of mekenes,” 
to correct and to improve rather than to recon- 
struct the Authorized translation: 


We have had to study this great Version carefully 
and minutely, line by line; and the longer we have 
been engaged upon it the more we have learned to 
admire its simplicity, its dignity, its power, its happy 
turns of expression, its general accuracy, and, we must 
not fail to add, the music of its cadences, and the 
felicities of its rhythm. . . . While we freely admit 


that the English of the Scriptures can, as a whole, 
hardly be improved, yet, it would be extravagant to 
hold that it cannot be bettered in any of its details. 


But impatient with half measures and tradi- 
tional ideals, the Smith-Goodspeed innovators 
determined to pull down this venerable artistic 
structure and to rebuild it after an ultra- 
modern design. As well almost might they 
have undertaken to dissolve and to remold the 


diamond or the pearl as to reconstruct or to 


improve upon the familiar versions of the 
Twenty-third Psaim and the story of the 
Prodigal Son. And hence I say that their 


project from its inception was aesthetically if 
not ethically wrong, and therefore in large 
measure foreordained to fail. 

In the second place, these gentlemen of 
notable and worthy parts seem to have been in 
several vital ways unfitted for their exacting 
literary task. What unusual gifts of mind 
and heart and conscience and will, in addition 
to a knowledge of tongues and an unerring 
mastery of his chosen medium of expression, 
the good translator should possess, are clearly 
indicated in the following words by the late 
Professor Albert Stanburrough Cook (The 
Authorized Version of the Bible and Its In- 
fluence, p. 31): 


Among the qualifications of a good translator, the 
first undoubtedly is that he shall be penetrated by a 
sense of the surpassing value of his original, and by a 
corresponding sense of the importance of his task. 
This will preserve him from flippancy and meanness, 
by imbuing him with earnestness and humility. It 
will make him ready to follow wherever he is led 
by the text, and will prevent him from pluming him- 
self upon prettiness of phrase, or any fancies of his 
own. Such a translator will strive with all his might 
after fidelity to word and sense, and after the utmost 
clearness and simplicity of rendering, avoiding on the 
one hand the trivial, and on the other the ornate or 
pompous. He will conform to the genius of his own 
tongue, while endeavoring to transfer to it the 
treasures of another; and, besides possessing naturally. 
he will cultivate in every proper way, a sensitiveness 
to that music of the phrase, which, in the case of the 
Bible, is but another name for the music of the heart 


In what respect and to what extent these 
modern translators fail to measure up to these 
requirements have perhaps elsewhere in this 
discussion been sufficiently made clear. 
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And finally, as I have also shown in some 
detail, these gentlemen have often been un- 
mindful of their own conviction that “the lan- 
guage of the translation . . . cannot be allowed 
to fall to the level of the street.” In undertak- 
ing to write Lyrical Ballads “in a selection of 
inguage really used by men,”” Wordsworth 
isely set up the precaution that this language 
ould be “purified indeed from what appear 
be its real defects, from all lasting and ra 
onal causes of dislike and disgust,” with the 
result that many of his simple poems upon na 
ture and humble life are universally intelligible 
and permanently pleasing works of art. The 
Smith-Goodspeed popularizers, however, have 
not thus clothed their interpretations of the 
Scriptures with the enduring garment of a 
reputable and artistic literary style. 

What, then, will be the future of this book ? 
Whatever other uses it may serve, it will never 
reach its makers’ main objective and become 


the Bible of the folk, for it is built upon the 


false assumption that the common man_ has 
small appreciation for the simple majesty and 
music of his mother tongue but prefers his 
Bible in the jerky, slangy, vulgar jargon of the 
times. That such an assumption does run 
counter to the facts of human nature and of 
literary tradition is sufficiently attested by the 
simple but melodious ballads of the folk and 
the equally simple and rhythmical but majestic 
utterances of Bunyan or Lincoln in dealing 
with the sublimer issues of human life. Doubt- 
less sophisticated minds will long continue to 
examine this translation as an interesting ex- 
periment and as a contribution to biblical re- 
search. But it is safe to say that the Smith- 
Goodspeed Bible, whether “Short” or un- 
abridged, clad in black or bound in red, will 
not be taken to men’s hearts for comfort or 
delight. One who has ever known and loved 
the Scriptures in their finer literary forms will 
read this modern version with a sense of 


“sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 


THE SCHOLAR’S PART IN UPHOLDING THE BIBLE 


Dr. ARTHUR RoBert SIEBENS, Minister and Director of University Work, 
First Presbyterian Church, Bowling Green, Ohio 


HERE is a wide-spread belief in the 
United States that the average church 
member’s knowledge of the Bible is in- 
adequate. Those who are in the ministry as 
well as those who are devoting their time ex- 
clusively to the teaching of the Bible seem to be 
agreed that this shortcoming on the part of 
otherwise enlightened Christians has led them 
both to misunderstand the Bible and to sur- 
render it to the mercies of ill-advised critics. 
In the presence of this combination of fact- 
ual inadequacy and basic misunderstanding, we 
may well inquire whether or not present-day 
efforts to uphold the Book of Books are ade- 
quate for our time. Let us identify a few of 
the major groups that are thus engaged and 
then determine whether or not scholarship 


should play a more important part in this en- 
terprise than it has done heretofore. 

Doubtless the largest single group devoted 
to the teaching and the upholding of the Bible 
is that vast army of lay men and women in 
church schools and elsewhere who in their own 
manner disseminate Biblical truth. There are 
also the thousands of ministers, priests and 
rabbis who preach and teach year in, year out. 
The various agencies that distribute copies of 
the Bible or portions of the Bible are also con- 
stantly active. In addition to the well-known 
American Bible Society, there are Testament 
leagues, the success of whose work is usually 
judged by the number of volumes distributed. 
Then there are the radio commentators and 
propounders of the Scriptures. Colleges and 
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universities, too, play a part in teaching the 
Bible by offering specialized courses. 

Among the institutions of learning recogni- 
tion must be given to the seminaries and Bible 
Institutes. For our present purpose these 
may be divided into two general types. There 
are those whose entrance requirements are lax 
and who consequently require little or no prev- 
ious training of their students. The other type 
of seminary requires a college education of 
everyone who seeks entrance. It is obvious 
that the method of defending the Bible would 
need to be different in these two classes of 
seminaries. In the first type one often finds 
an emphasis on proof-texts, memory passages, 
eschatological signs and heresy hunting. The 
second type gives greater place to the entire 
field of Biblical research and seeks to utilize 
all of the materials which painstaking invest- 
igation and scientific effort have made avail- 
able. 

Of those various agencies it is those first 
named that exert the greatest direct influence, 
whereas instruction given in a theological sem- 
inary will ordinarily not find its way to the 
masses except through indirect and slowly op- 
erating procedure. By the time this rich fund 
of knowledge reaches the average believer, it 
is usually so diluted that the real fruits of 
scholarship are virtually lost. The result is 
that for the rank and file of the American 
public the approach to Bible knowledge is the 
same today as was the case fifty or one hundred 
years ago when knowledge of the original 
tongues was far less thorough than it is today, 
when the science of archaeology was virtually 
unknown, and when a knowledge of the histor- 
ies and religions of Israel’s contemporaries was 
negligible. 

A revision of method in the disseminating 
and upholding of the Bible would therefore 
seem to be in order. Such revised methodology 
should take into account the fact that the cul- 
tural background of many potential Bible stud- 
ents is far different from that which obtained 


in, let us say, 1880. There is an ever-increasing 
number of men and women who have spent 
four or more years in institutions of higher 
learning. While the religious needs of these 
persons have remained the same, their spiritual 
reactions differ vastly from those of previous 
generations. For the most part they remain 
unmoved by the eschatological arguments and 
proof-texts. Rightly or wrongly, they are un- 
impressed by an authoritarian solution of prob- 
lems that the Bible presents for it is the very 
genius of the modern pedagogy in other fields 
to encourage the pupil to ask questions and to 
investigate all the aspects of life. There are 
no forbidden areas of investigation. A large 
proportion of those with such a background 
make no profession of knowing or seeking to 
know the Bible. Ofttimes, where the attitude 
is not boastfully cynical it is respectfully ignor- 
ant. 

With a million men and women in our col- 
leges and universities today as compared with 
about 70,000 in 1890, it is clear that there is a 
new field for the disseminating of the material 
which scholarship has so painstakingly accumu- 
lated during the past forty or fifty years in the 
realm of literary understanding, historical in- 
terpretation, and archaeological revelation. 

Such procedure may be engaged in without 
coming into conflict with those who so devoted- 
ly uphold the Bible in other ways. Nor would 
offense need to be given to denominational and 
creedal belief. 

How to reach this group in our American 
life is, of course, a difficult problem. The av- 
enues by which the vast majority of the laity 
can best be reached are the churches, church 
organizations, and synagogues. We can not al- 
ways rely upon the college curriculum for such 
instruction because in the vast majority of in- 
stances the college student is overwhelmed dur- 
ing his undergraduate days by technical courses 
which deal with the specialized field in which 
he is seeking a degree. It is the pastor, priest 
and rabbi who have an opportunity to reach 
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this constituency. This being true, scholarship, 
if it has a positive mission, must find a means 
of bringing its contributions to increasing num- 
bers through the offices of a sympathetic and 
informed ministry. 

The very pertinent question arises at this 
point as to whether this leadership which would 
make effective the scholar’s part in upholding 
the Bible is itself adequately informed and 
sufficiently conscious of the significance of 
basic knowledge pertaining to the Bible. 

It is assumed that every minister has a cer- 
tain familiarity with the most significant pas- 
sages of the Bible. Yet, it remains a question 
fs whether or not he is informed regarding the 
work of scholarship, concerning suggested solu- 
tions for perplexing passages which otherwise 
mean nothing to him, regarding the origin of 
the various books, concerning the new light 
shed by archaeology—all of which suggests 
that the teaching of the Bible to-day is far more 
difficult than it was fifty years ago, when 
knowledge of the Scriptures was supposed to 
consist primarily of a knowledge of their pre- 
sumed factual content. 

When we consider the sermonic deliverances 
of the present time, we find a partial confirm- 
ation of the surmise that many ministers of to- 
day are not thoroughly at home in their Bibles. 
A fairly careful study of the printed sermons 
in America in recent years reveals a prepond- 
erance of sermons dealing with sociological and 
economic questions. There is a marked min- 
imum of sermonic utterances of distinctly 
evangelistic and expository nature. An analysis 
of one of the most prominent journals which 
publishes sermons exclusively, reveals that over 
a period of five years, in a total of 343 sermons, 
there were 227 sermonic deliverances which 
were more or less remotely attached to a text 
from the new Testament, 85 to texts from the 
Old Testament, and 31 without any special 
Biblical text or background. Where texts were 
used they were in a majority of cases treated 
as appendices by which the main discourse was 


suspended. Not one sermon undertook to re- 
veal in an expository manner what was the 
meaning of a given chapter or passage. 

In fairness to the pulpit it must be stated 
that during these recent years when economic 
and social questions have pressed for consider- 
ation because of their nearness to everyday 
living everyone who would minister to the 
present generation found it a bounden duty to 
deal with these subjects. On the other hand 
every constituency has a right to expect and, 
many comments to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, ofttimes prefers a generous proportion of 
utterances which reveal and elucidate the true 
meaning of the Scriptures. 

In addition to occasional expository deli-- 
erances from the pulpit there are materials 
which may be presented to special groups 
Among these may be included a series of lect- 
ures and discussions on “Archaeology’s Contri- 
bution Toward an Understanding of the Scrip- 
tures” or “The Origin and Development of 
the Bible.’* It is amazing how often the fruits 
of scholarly endeavor may be presented in such 
a manner as to revive interest in the Bible. It 
has virtually become a forgotten Book. In many 
cases erroneous conceptions can be corrected. 

At this point it is of interest to note also 
certain differences between the general attitude 
of the American church leadership toward 
scholarship as compared with the leadership in 
Great Britain, France, pre-Nazi Germany, and 
other countries where special agencies dissem- 
inate the more important gleanings of scholar- 
ly endeavor in terms that the laity can under- 
stand. In contrast with the custom in America, 
scholars and scholarship in these countries are 
represented on numerous boards and commit- 
(1) That the laity is not entirely disinterested in these subjects 
is attested by the fact that the present writer found sixty-six 
men and women from the rank and file of his church enrolled 
in a course of the nature here indicated. In another instance 
seventy-five university students voluntarily signed pledges of at- 
tendance for an extended series of lecture discussions. Other simi- 
lar courses conducted by the writer dealt with ‘Whence Came 
the English Bible?” ‘‘The Main Outline of the Bible’, “How 


the Bible Was Preserved and Transmitted Throughout the Cen- 
turies’’. 
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tees who have the imparting of Bible know- 
ledge as their objective. 

In conclusion we would submit the following 
general statements which bear on the subject 
of this paper. 

First, new truths regarding the unsearchable 
riches of the Bible have been rediscovered dur- 
ing the past half century owing to the efforts 
of painstaking and indefatigable scholarship. 

Second, Biblical scholarship should have as 
its objective the reaching of larger numbers 
to-day than has been possible at any previous 
time. Biblical criticism cannot be scientific 
merely for science’s sake and yet retain its 
vitality, or it will commit the same error as 


was committed by the ascetics who sought to 
attain holiness by remaining aloof from the 
world. 


Third, it would seem to be well-nigh time for 
the better educated people to know that there 
are available Bible facts and interpretations 
that would not impress them as “vain repeti- 
tions.” 

Fourth, if the fruits of the labors of Biblical 
scholarship can be made assimilable and access- 
ible for those who by temperament and educa- 
tion are its natural recipients, then the Bible 
scholar, too, will play his part in upholding the 
Book of Books. 


A DIGEST OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL HISTORY 
OF PALESTINE IN BIBLE TIMES* 


Pror. J. L. Ketso, Crozer Theological Seminary 


of light on the history of Palestine from 
the early stone age, but the Bible stu- 
dent is not primarily interested in such data 
until Abraham’s time. Abraham appears 
shortly after the beginning of the middle 
bronze age in Palestine. This places him some- 
where near 1900 B. C. Before his time, 
Palestine had not only passed out of the stone 
age, but in addition had seen a millennium 
of the copper culture, i. e., the early bronze 
age. Palestine had already developed its great 
irrigation culture of the Jordan valley and the 
coastal plains. The land had been highly in- 
fluenced culturally by Egypt, Babylonia and 
Asia Minor. In short, a well established civili- 
zation was to be found in most parts of Pales- 
tine. ‘The timbered sections and the marginal 
lands were the only virgin territory left, and 
new agricultural technique was gradually 
occupying these sections. 
This civilization which Abraham finds upon 
his entry into Palestine is one of archaeology’s 


* An address given at the annual meeting, illustrated with stereop- 
ticon views. 


A RCHAEOLOGY has thrown a world 


distinctive contributions because it alone has 
revealed the feudal nature of that civilization. 
We know now conclusively that Abraham was 
a feudal lord, a military baron with his re- 
tainers. He moved into the Hebron-Beersheba 
district, which was marginal land with a 
scanty population, and here he made his home. 
To his normal herding industry he now adds 
agriculture in the Negeb district. Although 
he was a military war lord there are only two 
episodes which show him as such. One is in 
the rescue of Lot and the other is shown in that 
experience when for some time he was cor- 
nered in the Sinai desert between the Egyptian 
frontier and the extreme southern Negeb. His 
method of empire was not conquest with the 
sword, but a peaceful occupation of thinly 
settled lands. It is to be noted that his sum- 
mer headquarters were at Hebron and here 
he had Hittite allies. The military episode 
referred to in Genesis 14 was always an enigma 
to the older commentators for they could see 
no reason for an important military invasion 
of such worthless lands as the Dead Sea dis- 
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trict. Archaeological research, however, has 
discovered that these were copper mining cen- 
ters and therefore the most valuable objects 
for military conquest. 

After Abraham’s time came a world cata- 
clysm occasioned by the introduction of chariot 
warfare by a Trans-Caspian people who moved 
westward across the civilized world conquer- 
ing everything before them as far as Asia 
Minor and Egypt. In Egypt this epoch is 
known as the Hyksos period. To the Egyptian 
historians this epoch was a period of mystery 
for the Egyptians had succeeded in eradicating 
all but a few fragments of Hyksos data from 
their records, so bitterly were the Hyksos 
hated. In Palestine however, the archaeologist 
has dug up this period of history so that it is 
now one of the best known periods in Pales- 
tinian history. These Hyksos introduced a 
brand new culture into Palestine and it mate- 
rially modified the older civilization. The 
Joseph narrative fits directly into this history 
and this culture. 

The Hyksos dominated Palestine until about 
1550 B. C. when the Egyptians, who had al- 
ready driven the Hyksos out of Egypt, also 
drove them out of Palestine and re-established 
Egyptian preeminence in the Holy Land. The 
Egyptian overlordship however, does not seem 
to have been greatly detrimental to Palestinian 
life. The taxation policy, of course, reduced 
the wealth of the land, but the Palestinian cities 
seem to have preserved considerable self ex- 
pression; and they certainly developed a rich 
feudal civilization, with wealth centered! in 
the hands of a few in contrast to the great 
under privileged class—much of which was 
slave. 

When Egypt lost her grip on Palestine, these 
Canaanite “city states’ expanded into com- 
plete independence giving the country a goodly 
number of “city states”. The picture of these 
diversified petty kingdoms scattered through- 
out the whole land which one finds in the book 


of Joshua, is the same picture which archaeol- 
ogy uncovers from the wreckage of those self 
same cities. 


The conquest under Joshua at about 1200 
B. C. changed this Canaanite picture consider- 
ably. ‘The old feudal “city state” hangs on 
here and there in the strongest military cen- 
ters, but the majority of the hill country 
passed quickly to the Israelite invaders. 


In these conquered districts there appeared 
instantly a complete change of culture. For 
a little while Palestine goes into what might 
be called the dark ages from a cultural view 
point. Military architecture weakens tragic- 
ally; house architecture degenerated; feudal- 
ism with its wealth disappears. A democracy 
of poor people takes its place. The old Ca- 
naanite temples and cult objects disappear. 

At this same time the world is passing 
through a great cultural change for the late 
copper age vanishes and the iron age takes its 
place. Shortly after Joshua’s conquest this 
iron age moves to striking importance in Pales- 
tine with the entry of the Philistines who take 
over the coastal plain in the south of Palestine. 
They were the steel trust of Palestine. Their 
superior weapons made it hard for the Israel- 
ites to complete their conquest of Palestine 
and in the days of the Judges and through the 
reign of Saul and the early reign of David we 
see the Philistines and Israelites fighting 
it out for the control of Palestine. Politically 
the battle went to the Israelites, but culturally 
speaking it was the Philistines who left the 
finest culture. 

The 
and Solomon was in part due to the poor com- 
petition which they found in international 
politics. Under each of these men Palestine 
made phenomenal progress. Solomon is of in- 
terest to the archaeologist because of the large 
amount of Phoenician influence which entered 
the land through the building of the temple in 
Jerusalem. Architecture changes after this 


international prominence of David 
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event and manufacturing seems to come in on 
a large scale. It is interesting also to see the 
copper districts south of the Dead Sea which 
were exploited by King Solomon. Although 
copper had lost its economic value in the 
Mediteranean, Solomon found a ready market 
for it through Arabia and the Red Sea district 
eastward. 

This prosperity which David and Solomon 
had secured for Israel proved to be Israel’s 
downfall as a political power for it incited 
Shishak’s invasion. Excavations have shown 
his conquest to be a more tragic affair than we 
had realized, since his military victory left their 
scars as far north as Galilee. After his with- 
drawal, however, and the civil strife of the 
divided kingdom, Israel nevertheless advanced 
upon a cultural expansion. Farming, manu- 
facturing and large scale commercial expansion 
are all on the increase. It is the period rep- 
resented in the written prophets and is most 
accurately described there by them. It is that 
period when more and more of the nation were 
leaving the peaceful life of the farm to enter 
into the strife of manufacturing for world 
markets. The Phoenician culture which had 
been introduced in part at the time of the 
building of the temple was augmented heavily 
now under Jezebel’s influence and the old 
Canaanite Astarte worship then staged its 
greatest comeback in Israel under the same 
political dominance. 

Sennacherib’s invasion and Nebuchadnez- 


zar’s conquest show their tragic, deadly in- 
fluence in the ruins of Palestine’s cities. In- 
deed, archaeology now knows that Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s baleful influence on Judea was far 
greater than the book historians had ever 
realized. The Persian period has been found 


in only a few digs, but it appears to show the 
most gracious, external political government 
that Palestine ever saw. Persia even allowed 
the Jewish high priesthood the right of coin- 
age. The wreckage of Nebuchadnezzar’s con- 
quest, however, had brought the land into 
desperate poverty and her economic recovery 
was painfully slow. 

The influence of Greece in Palestine is old. 
It began with the Mycenean culture and was 
reenforced by the somewhat related Philistine 
culture. After Phoenicia’s commercial pres- 
tige in the Mediterranean went over to the 
Greeks, the latter’s influence increased steadily 
in Palestine. It was more augmented by the 
battle of Marathon than it was by Alexander, 
the great. In other words, it was already in 
full bloom before Alexander conquered Pales- 
tine. 

The Maccabean period is best revealed by 
the excavations at Beth-Zur, one of the key 
fortresses of those early wars. ‘Through this 
period culture improves until it presents to 
us one of the best periods of good housing 
which we have in Palestine. Its only competi- 
tor is in the period represented between the 
books of Genesis and Exodus. Pompey’s con- 
quest left its tragic scars on certain of the 
Jewish cities, but it was a blessing to the dis- 
tinctly Greek cities of that land. Under Herod, 
the great, the country rapidly recovered eco- 
nomically from its new Roman overlords and 
moved into another period of prosperity. This 
is, of course, the New Testament period. So 
little digging has been done, however, in New 
Testament levels in Palestine, that the archaeo- 
logical picture of that period cannot yet be 
presented. 
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A CURRICULUM FOR A DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION 
Pror. D. Matruews, Birmingham-Southern College 


HE problem of what to teach in the De- 
partment of Religion of a Liberal Arts 
college is an ever present one. More 
than members of the staff in any department, 
it appears the teacher of religion has on his 
mind the question, “Am I offering what should 
be offered, and giving the right approach and 


emphasis?’ (It was stimulating to me to dis- 
cuss this subject recently with Dr. Gould 
Wickey. ) 


To humanize the question and the answer 
one must always come to the point of facing 
squarely whether he is offering courses or 
helping young people to learn more of an in- 
teresting and vital field. If the latter, the 
courses will be broader and more general, and 
emphasis will be on spiritual or cultural appre- 
ciation rather than on scientific knowledge. 

If the department of religion is to be a real 
division in the college, students will be al- 
lowed to major and minor in this field as freely 
as in the others. It appears queer that in 
“Christian Education,” October 1931 (Vol. 
XV, No. 1) there should have been a debate 
on whether ministerial students should study 
Bible while in college. Also, that in 1935 the 
General Board of Christian Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, should re- 
ceive from a committee such recommendations 
as the following: “Pre-ministerial students 
should be advised not to major or concentrate 
in Departments of Religion but rather to at- 
tend theological seminaries and to take their 
specialization work there”. And again: “While 
the lay student is encouraged to elect broadly 
in the Department of Religion he should be 
discouraged from majoring or minoring in 
that Department.” 

Evidently members of the committee of 
this church board did not have in mind 


making the department of religion a_ kin- 
dergarten, Y. M. C. A., and campus prayer 
meeting; for they recommend elsewhere 
that the department of religion should take 
a place of major importance as a result 
of the character of the men in the department 
and the strength of the courses they offer. But 
if ministerial students and lay students are not 
to be allowed to major or minor in this divi- 
sion what will be the place of a department of 
religion in comparison with other departments ? 

There are many arguments for permitting 
major or minor emphasis in the department of 
religion on the part of ministerial students. 
Among them is the obvious one that the major- 
ity are already engaged in some form of church 
work, many of them in the actual pastorate. 
And shall they be allowed to blunder around 
in preaching and pastoral work for several 
years in college and in seminary before they 
are allowed to learn what they are supposed to 
be preaching and teaching about? In addition 
to the justifiable contention that there has been 
a good deal of poor teaching in college depart- 
ments of religion, one suspects there is a 
further factor back of arguments along this 
line—and that is, the eagerness to have good 
enrollment in seminary classes. But if minis- 
terial students are not allowed to get the gen- 
eral ground work in college they have to take 
it (along with their New Testament or Bibli- 
cal Greek!) in seminary. This means that the 
seminary is kept practically to the level of col- 
lege work and is not a place of advanced study. 

Not only should the candidate for the min- 
istry take courses in religion in college but he 
should major in this field. He can do this with- 
out narrowly specializing, and along with re- 
ligion can get the indispensable courses in 
languages, literature, history, sociology, psy- 
chology, general science, philosophy, and edu- 
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cation. But the ministerial students in any col- 
lege are always only a small number. If the 
department of religion considers the human 
factor as suggested above it will in the first 
place offer courses for all students, quituates 
as well as graduates. The corollary of this is 
that first year students should be allowed to 
take courses in religion. For, considering the 
mortality rates of college enrollments, in no 
other way can the courses in religion be made 
available for all. It follows then that the 
courses will be broad and cultural rather than 
professional, fewer in number and more solid 
in content. This means the elimination of 
many period courses like “The Life and Work 
of Paul”, “Between the Testaments’, etc. 

There is another way in which the depart- 
ment of religion must serve in addition to its 
unobtrusive leading in religious activities and 
offering strong courses—and that is in provid- 
ing the American or Occidental student with 
some knowledge and appreciation of the his- 
tory and civilization of the Orient. We have 
not come to the time when the liberal arts col- 
leges have enough money to revise their cur- 
ricula to group subjects into areas like Classi- 
cal Culture, with courses in languages, litera- 
ture, history, philosophy and archaeology in 
this field ; or like Anglo-Germanic Culture with 
the same type of instruction. So until such a 
time as the department of religion, with ade- 
quate teachers and resources, can become the 
area of Biblical and Oriental Culture, the de- 
partment can at least give our students an in- 
troduction to the Oriental field. This can be 
done by courses in comparative religion accom- 
panied by wide reading in the areas of the 
various peoples; in the Far East, and in the 
Near East in ancient and modern times. The 
last would include a survey of Islamic civiliza- 
tion. 

The Orient is the doorway to an understand- 
ing of the Bible. And in no other field are 
there more fascinating books than those on the 


Near East, in archaeology, bedouin life, travel, 
exploration. 

A partial survey has shown that American 
colleges are somewhat awake to their obligation 
of acquainting the student with Asia, the 
mother of religion and most of all life. But 
the field is yet a neglected one in comparison 
with what may be found in European univer- 
sities. The Seminar in Arabic and Islamic 
studies held at Princeton in 1926 under aus- 
pices of the American Council of Learned So- 
cities was designed to stimulate interest in this 
field because of the general neglect. 

Before outlining a suggested curriculum it 
may be well to mention one other factor in 
choice of courses. That is, the individual in- 
terests of the teacher. While one should not 
attempt to do graduate teaching in the college 
classroom, it is certainly legitimate for one who 
has specialized for several years in graduate 
school to continue his interests and to arouse 
the interest of his students by some offering 
connected with his field of major graduate 
study. If he has specialized in the psychology 
of religion he may offer a more popular course 
in the psychology or philosophy of religion. 
If he has specialized in Semitic languages he 
is in happy position to offer the courses in 
Biblical Archaeology. and in Oriental history, 
suggested above. 

The foundation courses for the entire de- 
partment should perhaps be HEBREW AND JEW- 
isH History, one semester, to be followed by 
one in Biblical Literature. Hebrew and Jew- 
ish history is suggested in opposition to the 
common tendency to stop all discussion of the 
Bible and the people of the Bible with 135 
A. D.—as if to say “after this si muove non 
piu.”’ While a complete course cannot be given, 
certainly some of the salient facts and person- 
alities in post-Biblical history can be sketched. 
Would this not do away with so much unfor- 
tunate Christian ignorance of and prejudice 
against the Jewish people up to this year of 
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grace J936 (and following)? I know of no 
better book for this than Willett, The Jew 
Through the Centuries. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE would include the en- 
tire Bible with some attention to the non-canon- 
ical writings. The first part of the course would 
deal with the literary history of the Bible. 
The major emphasis however would be given 
to literary appreciation, especially of the Old 
‘Testament as the national literature of the 
Hebrew-Jewish people. There would be 
plenty of time in both of these semester 
courses to call notice to some of the historical 
and critical problems without confusing the 
student about them and without engaging his 
attention too long upon them before he is pre- 
pared to benefit. Intelligent students could be 
encouraged to go as far as they like in further 
inquiry. 

Such a year in Hebrew and Jewish History, 
and Biblical Literature, would be more profit- 
able than the long rubberneck ride in a banal 
omnibus of “Biblical Introduction.” ( Besides, 
such omnibuses may be dangerous to our jobs 

-they might lead the president to believe such 
a general hay-ride might be all that was neces- 
sary!) 

Instead of ordinary courses in the Hebrew 
Prophets, there might be offered a study of 
THE PROPHETS AND HEBREW RELIGION. This 
would give opportunity for a popular introduc- 
tion to the theology of the Old Testament, 
not as a dry subject but as the story of the 
religious development of the Hebrews from 
primitive Semitic idolatry through the era of 
those spiritual pioneers, the prophets, to the 
Christian climax. Others might wish to com- 
bine the prophets and Jesus in the same study, 
tracing the growth of spiritual religion as op- 
posed to the institutional and legalistic. This 
might also be done with a social emphasis as 
in Kent’s book, The Social Teachings of the 
Prophets and Jesus. 

In place of the Life and Teachings of Jesus 
or the Synoptic Gospels, the next general 


course might be JEsus AND NEw TESTAMENT 
CuRIsTIANITty. This would give scope for a 
comprehensive treatment of the Life and teach- 
ings of Jesus along with consideration of Paul 
and the era of the Apostles. As could all 
courses in the department, this could easily be 
connected with modern religious problems or 
related to modern life—always in a “non- 
preachy” way. 

Next, there should be offered a semester in 
BrBLicaAL, ARCHAEOLOGY AND ORIENTAL His- 
tory. This would include an introduction to 
archaeology in the Bible World, giving its his- 
tory and achievements; and also a survey of 
the history of the Ancient East placing the 
Hebrews in their contemporary surroundings. 
Archaeology and history could be correlated 
to show the enormous benefit to the latter from 
the former. A good text for this is Barton, 
Archaeology and the Bible, if something is 
added from the Arabian background. 

To follow this course there might come a 
semester's work in INTRODUCTION To BIBLICAL 
AND OrIENTAL Stupy. This would include 
the study of the canon of the Old and the New 
Testament, the linguistic background of the 
Bible and of Bible study, the connections be- 
tween Oriental and Biblical studies, the great 
manuscripts and versions of the past, the his- 
tory of Biblical criticism, the history of the 
English Bible, the Modern Versions, unsettled 
problems in the field, opportunities and facili- 
ties for study. As a course for ministerial 
students and those interested in studying or 
teaching in the field this might be offered as 
a seminar, the students taking various problems 
and presenting results of their study. 

CoMPARATIVE RELIGION has been mentioned 
above. While there is place in college for only 
a semester’s work the study should include as 
much as possible of the history, literature and 
civilization of the peoples whose religions are 
studied. 

In place of courses in Church History, 
Christian Missions, etc., a general survey 
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might be made of the ExpANSION AND WorLD 
Mission OF CHRISTIANITY. This would in- 
clude a sketch of the epochs of church history, 
the growth of the modern missionary move- 
ment, and a concluding survey of present con- 
ditions and outlook. 

If a study is offered in ethics it might be 
called ErHics AND MopERN LiFe. At least, 
it should be a course both general and practical. 

Instead of the numerous offerings in re- 
ligious education, done up in various sizes and 
styles, arranged temptingly as salads or hors 
d’oeuvres, there can be given one general 
course in INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN (OR 
RELIGIOUS) EDUCATION, considering theory, 
principles, methods, and materials. For the 
rest, educational methodology can safely be 
left to the usually hale and hearty departments 
of education in the college. 

For the sake of ministerial students, many 
of whom as suggested above will be engaged 
in pastoral or other religious work, the staff 
of the department should be ready to offer in 
extension or by some convenient arrangement 
such work as THE PREACHER AND Pasror. 
This may give them assistance in homiletics, 
pastoral problems, worship, etc. Those who 
do not go to seminary will be greatly bene- 
fitted. Those who go will find plenty more to 
study, in this field and others. 

In line with the responsibility of the de- 
partment of religion to lead Occidental stu- 
dents to an appreciation of the Orient, courses 
should be offered in History anp CIVvILIzA- 
TION IN THE Far East, and the Brsiica 
OrrENtT IN MopErN Times. ‘These studies 


may well be correlated with comparative re- 
ligion and with the ancient history of the Near 
East as treated in Biblical archaeology and 
Oriental history. For the Far East there are 
many splendid books, including those by La- 
tourette. For the Near East there is at pres- 
ent no satisfactory survey. Davis, A Short 
History of the Near East is the least unsatis- 
factory, until a better (now in preparation!) 
appears. 

Finally, the department of religion should 
cooperate with the department of classical 
languages in offering an introduction to BIBLI- 
caL GREEK. This should not be New Testa- 
ment Greek alone, but should be a broad course 
acquainting the student with the peculiarities 
of grammar, idiom, and vocabulary found in 
the Old Testament as well as in the New. 
(After a hundred years or so, when the world 
has had time to appreciate the new develop- 
ments in this area the courses in Biblical Greek 
may come around to giving the student an ade- 
quate understanding of the Oriental flavor and 
the Oriental [including Aramaic] origins of 
most all Biblical Greek !) 

The courses, I believe, cover the historical, 
literary, and religious interests of the field. 
(Some of them might be given in alternate 
years—especially courses like introduction to 
Biblical and Oriental study.) They are general 
and popular in nature; but they adapt them- 
selves to the scholarly interests, also, of the in- 
tellectual minority. They are supposed to be 
taught with a view to vital application; but 
they open doorways to those who would walk 
in the cloistered grounds of the scholar. 


TOWARD EXPERIENCE-CENTERED LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 
By Pror. W. A. Harper, Vanderbilt University 


NOW speak of “Leadership Edu- 
cation.” Until recently we called it 


“Leadership Training,” and for ap- 
proximately fifty years—following Bishop 


Vincent—we spoke of “Teacher Training.” It 
began in conventions, passed over into insti- 
tutes, became institutionalized as in Chautau- 
qua, and was later standardized in denomina- 
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tional and interdenominational procedures. 
Now the tendency is to localize and democra- 
tize the process, making it center in the actual 
problems of experience. 

I 


During all these changes there has been un- 
derlying an implicit philosophy—that education 
and training are the same, that preparation 
should take place in advance of need, that 
truth is something to be accepted and applied 
to life. 


So long as education was regarded as some- 
thing done to the learner, this philosophy met 
the demands of the situation. But now that 
education is conceived as something the learner 
(growing person) does to himself, under the 
sympathetic guidance of the leader in the 
group, a different philosophy of leadership edu- 
cation is emerging. According to this emerg- 
ing philosophy, leadership education best takes 
place in local problematic situations in which 
theory and practice are wedded. This is the 
concept arrived at by a group of serious- 
minded summer school students, during the 
summer of 1935, who had made a careful com- 
parison of the “Standard Leadership Training 
Course” with the “New Program of Christian 
Leadership Education” of the International 
Council. These students think of education as 
a quest, not as a task, of the learner as cen- 
tral in the teaching-learning process, of truth 
as something to be discovered and used not as 
something to be accepted and applied to life, 
of the curriculum as a composite of materials, 
methods, and organization. Materials they 
regard as the on-going experiences of the 
group, methods as any practical procedure 
whereby problems may be understood and pro- 
gramized, and organizations as local processes 
for facilitating learning. Theory cannot be suc- 
cessfully separated from practice for them— 
the best theory (methodology) arising out of 
the actual solution of real problems. So long 
as education had to do with mastering facts, 


leadership education was a simple matter. But 
now that it is experience-centered, a far more 
serious situation faces the worker in that field. 

This group rejoiced in the idea of the Inter- 
national Council that “Leadership Training” 
(sic) should be indigenous ‘‘in the final deter- 
mination of the elements to be included in the 
curriculum,” “in its leadership,” and “in its 
administration.” They denied that any “cen- 
tral curriculum-building agency” can function 
effectively in the local situation, and that ex- 
cept for the leader no general agency should 
fix objectives. They welcomed the preparation 
and publication of guides to be used as source 
materials, but “not for course units and other 
leadership training (sic) activities.” They felt 
that “central agencies” should serve as places 
of record for persons accredited in local 
situations on the basis of “ideals and stand- 
ards” previously agreed upon, but that they 
should not attempt long-distance supervision 
through mechanical means. No teacher, worth 
his salt in the experience-centered approach, 
can foretell what problems will face any 
teacher-in-preparation in any local situation. 
The statement from such a teacher of teachers 
should therefore be recorded and the process 
not be supervised in detail by some central 
agency denominational or interdenominational. 

II 


The central agencies have great faith in the 
efficacy of leadership courses. So ‘do the 
Teachers Colleges in their procedures. Both 
of these agencies will get a jolt from a careful 
study of “College and University Teaching” 
made by a Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors and published in 
1933. We quote from page 23 of this report 
as follows: “The Committee is not prepared to 
recommend any requirement of courses in edu- 
cation as a qualification in college teaching.” 
Let professionals in the work of Christian 
Leadership Education pouder this statement. 
College and University Professors stand at 
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the head of our teaching profession, and in re- 
spect to the value of technical education courses 
for these teachers there is “a wide divergence 
of opinion between teachers of academic sub- 
jects on the one hand and teachers of educa- 
tion on the other,” continues the report. 


Two practical recommendations, however, 
are made by the Committee : 

“(a) That the academic departments give 
consideration, in whatever way they think best, 
to methods of teaching and to teaching under 
supervision. 

“(b) That they sanction a seminar on prob- 
lems of American education—this seminar to 
be optional for students who are preparing to 
become college teachers.” 

These recommendations seem to indicate a 
desire on the part of college and university 
professors for local autonomy in the prepara- 
tion for the teaching profession. This is the 
tendency too in Christian Leadership Educa- 
tion. As witness, note the method of adminis- 
tering the recently prepared “Training Course” 
of the Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. In this “Course,” the 
liberty which has always characterized the Bap- 
tists is safeguarded so far as may be in this 
Training Course. Each book consists of nine 
chapters. It is supposed that a training school 
or institute will occupy five days of two hours 
each, leaving the tenth hour for examination or 
paper writing. An examination is not required. 
The individual may pursue the course alone, 
answering the questions at the end of each 
chapter, or outlining the chapter in his own 
words. Presumably he could demand an 
examination and get it. There is no accredit- 
ment of instructors, which is made so much of 
in some quarters. The conception is that of a 


group of self-governing learners, competent 
to determine its procedures, and to select its 
leader from the membership. Reports are, of 
course, made to the Educational Department of 
the Southern Baptist Sunday School Board, 


which stands ready to offer suggestions when 
asked. It is not however an overlord, and has 
no semblance of dictatorship to the elect. 


Ill 


How, then, will leadership education take 
place, if it is to be measurably divorced from 
central agency supervision? 

There are two fruitful sources in any local 
situation that promise excellent results in such 
education. 

First, there is the local interest group. No 
matter what problem any local group may be 
considering as of vital interest to it, be it war, 
petting, how the Bible originated, the attitude 
we should take towards alcohol, what beliefs 
a modern Christian may accept, the attitude 
of the Christian toward property, the evalua- 
tion of communism, how the missionary enter- 
prise of the church may be best approached, 
etc., etc., there is inherently involved splendid 
opportunity for real leadership education as 
respects materials, methods, and organization. 
These three essential ingredients of an in- 
clusive curriculum will be learned as by-prod- 
ucts of the process of problem solving and the 
practical programizing that must crown all 
truly creative teaching-learning before the pro- 
cedure is complete. The best teachers in 
every age have been produced in just such local 
interest situations. 

Secondly, there is the use of apprenticeship. 
Our predilection for mass education caused 
us to break with this procedure. But for long 
ages lawyers, doctors, architects, business-en- 
trepreneurs, ministers, and other types of pro- 
fessional workers were produced by _ this 
method. In a religious educative situation, let 
us say, we have a good staff of teachers. As- 
sistants, under-studies, apprentices are attached 
to these teachers. At first there is only obser- 
vation. Gradually actual teaching is under- 
taken. At all times through conferences, moti- 
vated readings, and discussion procedures, 
problems that locally arise are handled, verbally 
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decided, and actively tested in experience. This 
is apprenticeship leadership education, some- 
times preferably called “leadership education 
on the job.” 

Its advantages are: 


It eliminates the sharp division between 
theory and practice. 


Local interest is paramount.  (Prob- 
lematic situations constitute the curric- 
ulum. ) 

The leader and the group grow together 
as a unity. 

It makes professional education a matter 
of growth, of continuous growth. (That 
is why “leadership education on the job” 
is to be preferred to “apprenticeship 
leadership education,’ because real edu- 
cation never ceases. The expert teacher 
and the learner both continuously learn 
through this process. ) 

Increases the dignity of experience. 
Leads to the discovery and understanding 
of personal needs. 

Develops an understanding of the needs 
of the group. 

Develops a critical attitude. 

Keeps professional curiosity alive. 

Helps develop a philosophy of creative 
education. 

Candor forces the inclusion of certain ob- 
jections to this procedure. Athearn in his 
“The Minister and the Teacher” lists fourteen 
objections to project-teaching, which this really 
is, while Horne in “This New Education” 
gives twenty-five objections to what may be 
called progressive procedures in education. 
However, all these objections are essentially 
summarized in the following: 

It leaves dark spots in the professional 
life. 

Does not provide amply for reflective 
and imaginative thought. 

It narrows the range of education by 
limiting it to problems arising in the 


field of personal or local group living. 
It discourages weak and timid people. 
It tends to over-formalization. 

It is weak in its standards of measure- 
ment and accreditation. (This is ad- 
mitted and is as it ought to be). 

But suppose the teacher-in-preparation wants 
credit for the work being done? We must 
recognize the powerful appeal of a diploma 
or other form of accreditation for most per- 
sons. At the same time there is need for a 
fellowship of prepared and experienced lead- 
ers in religious education — a badge that will 
be accepted outside the local group. Here is 
the field of the “central agency.” In response 
to this query, two answers may be made. 

First, the central agency may accredit the 
instructor in the local situation and accept his 
statement as final, without trying to go behind 
the returns. This will democratize and localize 
religious leadership education and make possible 
the utilization of “local interest groups” and 
“education on the job” as vital procedures in 
such education, which they certainly are. 
Experience will thus become the basis of lead- 
ership education. 

Secondly, the central agency may institute 
correspondence courses, in which persons in 
local situations may be guided in the solution 
of the problems that arise in the realm of their 
actual experience. The International Council 
once proposed to do this, but mistakenly pro- 
vided that certain courses should be taken by 
this method. We are pleading for something 
different — for the actual handling of experi- 
ential problems as they locally arise, the expert 
at the central office giving all the counsel he or 
she can in aiding in the solving of the prob- 
lem and in programizing the solution the 
teacher-in-preparation with such assistance may 
have arrived at. 


A further word should be said with refer- 
ence to leadership courses to be pursued in 
schools specifically set up for that purpose. Of 
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what value are such courses? It will depend 
upon the procedure and the leader. Mani- 
festly the mastering of a text-book is taboo. 
Not one book, but many should be source ma- 
terials for such a course, but the group may 
properly select some one book to be read out- 
side the group as basic for purposes of accredit- 
ment and for discussional use as the course 
proceeds. But the actual problems handled in 
the course should arise out of the group ex- 
perience. If the course has to be accredited 
in detail, the central agency should accredit it 
after the session is held and not before. This 


procedure — already recognized by the Inter- 
national Council — may satisfy the accred- 
itors, but it will hardly serve to motivate the 
local group for undertaking such a course. It 
may prove a noteworthy step in the process of 
making Leadership Education in churches more 
nearly experience-centered, localized, and dem- 
ocratically controlled. These desiderata need 
to be implemented and effectualized. 

Leadership education will never come into 
its own until it becomes genuinely creative by 
being centered in the on-going experience of 
the group engaged in the process. 


“THIS IS JERUSALEM CALLING” 


The following with the above caption ap- 
peared on the editorial page of The New York 
Times of April first, 1936. It had all the 
appearances of a production of Dr. John H. 
Finley ; and a request addressed to him brought 
his kind permission to reprint. We take pleas- 
ure in adopting the gracious sentiment so 
finely expressed, and join in the hope that 
peace and prosperity may come upon Jerusa- 
lem. 

“The first words heard from the Palestine 
broadcasting station, which was opened on 
Monday by the High Commissioner, were, 
‘This is Jerusalem calling,’ spoken in three 
languages, English, Hebrew and Arabic. It 
was a significant event. As great a seeming 
miracle as that which once appeared in the 
skies of that city has been wrought again. On 
a day which is reckoned as A. D. 33 there 
were gathered in Jerusalem ‘devout men of 
every nation under heaven.’ And when it was 
noised abroad that in a certain house men 
were assembled who being Galileans yet spoke 
‘with other tongues’ the multitude was con- 
founded ‘because that every man heard them 
speaking in his own language’; Parthians and 
Medes and Elamites, and dwellers in Meso- 
potamia and Judea and Cappadocia in Pontus 


and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt 
and the parts of Libya about Cyrene and so- 
journers from Rome, Jews and proselytes and 
Arabians—almost the then known world. 

And now is the miracle of Pentecost re- 
peated, in voices that are heard around the 
earth, speaking in languages one or another of 
which a great part of the population of the 
world can hear and understand. Jerusalem, 
whose very name means ‘the City of Peace,’ is 
calling to the nations of this wider earth as 
she spoke by prophet and psalmist, by seer 
and teacher, centuries ago. If this ‘calling’ 
could but bring the nations to heed the teach- 
ings that had their divinest expression in the 
little land in the midst of which this city 
stands, they might well, for the good of all, 
maintain this station that will help in its Pente- 
costal service to heal the hurt of Babel. The 
editor of The Pageant of Greece, R. W. Liv- 
ingstone, tracing our spiritual and intellectual 
life to Judea and Greece, ascribes to Judea not 
only the specific gift of Christianity but ‘a 
strong sense and hold of the unseen world’— 
the stubborn persistence which in the Bible is 
called Faith. It is that to which Jerusalem is 
again calling the nations.” 


Editoral 


EDITORIAL 


The Boundaries and the Disposition of 

the Holy Land 

The boundaries of the Holy Land are a 
biblical problem and not without bearing upon 
the disposition of Palestine today. Both of 
these interests make their appeal to the atten- 
tion of biblical students. 

The Old Testament gives two varying 
descriptions of the limits of the Holy Land. 
The one more commonly known is that ex- 
pressed by the phrase “from Dan to Beer- 
sheba.” It stretches about 150 miles from 
north to south, and between 40 to 80 miles 
from the desert to the Mediterranean, contain- 
ing about 10,000 square miles. But there is 
another boundary far more extensive. It is 
expressed by the phrase “from the entrance of 
Hamath to the river of Egypt,” with varying 
details. This is known as the ideal boundary. 
It extended northward to the Lebanons, east- 
ward to the river Euphrates, including both 
sides of the Jordan, and southward as far 
as Kadesh-barnea. This area is about 450 
miles long and about 100 miles broad, contain- 
ing 45,000 square miles; or in other words, the 
ideal boundaries are four and a half times 
larger than what is ordinarily taken as the 
Holy Land. 

Neither were these merely ideal boundaries. 
It appears that at three different periods of 
Old Testament history they are indicated more 
or less concisely as the real boundaries of the 
respective period. 

Once in the time of David and Solomon, 
according to II Sam. 8, the conquests of 
David included the regions of Damascus, 
Hamath, and the river Euphrates. Modern 
criticism was inclined to regard this as an 
idealization. But the reconstruction of Old 
Testament history in the light of the new 


archaeology has tended to reverse the verdict 
and to regard it as a historical probability.* 

The second time it occurred in the reigns 
of Jereboam II and Uzziah. Here we are on 
more solid historical ground. The prophet 
Amos (6:14) declares that Israel will be 
afflicted by the Assyrians “from the entrance 
of Hamath unto the brook of the Arabah.” 
The latter is probably the Dead Sea, and to- 
gether they constitute the boundaries of the 
Northern Kingdom in his time. This is in 
harmony with the statements in II Kings 
(14:25 and 28) according to which Jereboam 
“restored the border of Israel from the en- 
trance of Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah 
... and recovered Damascus.” The words ‘re- 
stored’ and ‘recovered’ indicate that the his- 
torian considered it not a de novo but re- 
peated conquest. Uzziah completed the re- 
storation of Elath, which was begun by his 
father, and thus opened up afresh the com- 
mercial traffic on the Red Sea, as in the days 
of Solomon. The two kings thus restored the 
boundaries of the Holy Land as they stood in 
the golden age of David and Solomon. 

The third time it was the achievement of 
the Maccabees, culminating in the conquests 
of Alexander Jannaeus. It is Josephus 
(Antiquities, XIII. 15, 4) who gives us the list 
of the names of the Palestinian cities which 
had been conquered. For the north beyond 
Lake Huleh he is somewhat vague: “The 
Jews also possessed others of the principal 
cities of Syria, which had been destroyed.” 
How far north this went is not altogether 
certain; but Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, p. 
136, thinks that Jannaeus “enlarged the in- 
significant Judaea until its boundaries were 


* See Graham and May, Culture and Conscience, pp. 
Garstang, The Heritage of Solomon, p. 2871. 


185ff;. 
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virtually identical with those of David and 
Solomon.” 

But whether realized, fully or partially, or 
not, we must not shut our eyes to the fact that 
the biblical ideal contemplated the Holy Land, 
the Land of Promise, in terms of the larger 
boundaries. 


“In that day Jehovah made a covenant with Abram, 

saying, Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the 
river of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euph- 
rates.” Gen. 15:18. 
The full description of Numbers (34:1-15) is 
but the same boundaries in detail; and when 
the spies view the Land of Promise (Numb. 
13:21), it is “to the entrance of Hamath;” 
and so over and over again. Josh. 13; Ju. 3:3, 
etc. 

In calling attention to these wider promises 
and hopes, I have no intention of pressing the 
necessity of their prophetic fulfillment. But 
what they indicate is this, that whatever bibli- 
cal warrant or biblical sentiment lies back of 
the Zionist movement covers the larger bound- 
aries as well as the smaller. 

This sentiment with its economic implica- 
tions has been entirely ignored in the distribu- 
tion of Syria and Palestine after the war. It 
is well known that Syria was given to the 
French against the wish of the Arabs; and 
Transjordania to the Arabs. What was left 
is only a small area already well occupied. It 
was too small at the very start ; and the subse- 
quent exodus from Germany has made it all 
the more inadequate. Much of the clash with 
the Arabs has been due to the inadequacy ot 
the small area to serve the purpose of finding a 
place for European Jews. One of the great 
factors involving the solution of the Palestine 
problem is more room. It is here where the 
larger boundaries of the Holy Land open a 
way of escape. All the religious sentiments 
that stir the enthusiasm of the Zionist that 
apply to the smaller area apply to the larger, 
And while even the larger area is inadequate 


to house all the sixteen million Jews, it is well 
known that only the persecuted seek its 
shelter; and that for them the larger bound- 
aries will prove more adequate. Consequently 
the first step in a new endeavor to solve the 
Palestinian problem is the re-apportioning of 
the Holy Land with view to its larger bound- 
aries, and the opening up of it on the same 
terms as the home-land of the Jews. 


But that is only one of the phases of the 
problem. Another is in what sense the Holy 
Land is to become the national home of the 
Jews? This is the bone of contention not only 
between Jews and Arabs, but also between 
Jews and Jews, and between Jews and the 
English administration of Palestine under the 
Mandate representing the Christian element. 
The whole question hinges on whether “na- 
tional” is to be taken in a political or cultural 
sense. As far as the Jews are concerned, it is 
quite evident that there is an influential group 
of Zionists who are as strongly and narrowly 
“Nationals” as the Nazis of Germany with 
whom material aspects are uppermost. They 
will be satisfied with nothing short of absolute 
possession of the Holy Land, the control of its 
resources and its government, with as little 
recognition of the rights of other claimants as 
they can get away with. They would pursue 
the policy of their forefathers with the 
Canaanites, or our American forefathers with 
the Indians, or Mussolini with the Ethiopians, 
and deprive them of what is theirs “for their 
own good,” either by fair means or foul. But 
this is by no means representative of the Jews 
asa whole. There is a group among them that 
interpret “national” in a spiritual and cultural 
sense. Of such were in former years Jacob 
Schiff, Louis Marshall, Cyrus Adler, former 
Judge Mack and Judge Sulzberger, explicitly 
quoting the proviso of the Balfour Declaration 
“that nothing shall be done which will 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
ex‘sting non-Jewish communities in Pale- 
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stine,” expressed themselves willing to co- 
operate with all those who, “attracted by re- 
ligious or historic associations, shall seek to 
establish in Palestine a centre for Judaism for 
the stimulating of our faith, the pursuit and 
development of literature, science, and art in 
a Jewish environment, and the rehabilitation 
of the Land.”* This view is shared by present 
English and American Jews as Dr. Claude 
Montefiore and Dr. Jehudah Magnus, rector 
of the Jewish University in Jerusalem, and 
many others. 

The Arabs are a formidable element in the 
solution of the Palestinian problem; and to 
minify or ignore it is to invite disaster. The 
Holy Land is sacred to the Moslem faith; the 
Arab population outnumbers the Jewish and 
is increasing faster than the Jewish in spite 
of constant immigration ; and the Pan-Arab na- 
tional 
arouse Arab antagonism is to invite the on- 
slaught of an overwhelming fanaticism which 
even British guns and airplanes may well seek 
to avoid. The Arab revolt is spreading from 
the town and city into the country, and the 
fellaheen or peasants are turning against the 
British administration. England’s promise to 
the Arabs and Lawrence’s emphatic protest are 
bound to make her live up to the proviso of 
the Balfour Declaration and compel her to do 
what is intrinsically right. Otherwise, and 
this is not raising a false alarm, British arms 
will not avail, and Judaism in Palestine is fac- 
ing annihilation. 

From the point of view of Bible and Re- 
ligion, which the JouRNAL represents, we sym- 
pathize with the cultural but not with the poli- 
iteal aspirations of Zionism. Palestine is the 
Holy Land not only to the Jews but to Mos- 
lems and Christians; and no disposition of it 
can be morally tolerated that is not based upon 
the principle of the universal brotherhood of 
man. It is the realization of this that makes 
Dr. Magnus say, “We cannot establish our 
*Sokolow, History of Zionism, Vol. II. p. 137. 


aspiration is in the ascendency. To 


work as it should be established if it be against 
the determined will of the Arab world, and if 
we have not the good will of the ‘good Europ- 
ean’ world on our side.” 

The cultural view commends itself as justi- 
fiable and worthy of sympathy and coopera- 
tion. It places the higher elements of civiliza- 
tion in the foreground; and is in accord with 
the idealism of Israel’s prophets and greatest 
prophet: “Man does not live by bread alone.” 
History has justified the prophets’ contention 
that Israel’s mission is not political; and her 
contribution to civilization has been made not 
by her political status but by the loss of it. 
Political independence, consequently, is not 
the indispensable condition of Jewish self- 
realization and fulfillment of its mission. By 
adjusting itself to live in harmony and peace 
with Moslems and Christians, and cooperating 
with them in building up a civilization in the 
spirit of the Bible, they have imposed on them 
a task of inexpressible worth, although it may 
take a little longer to perform it. The Holy 
Land, in its broadest ideal dimensions, might 
then become another sublimer “melting-pot,” a 
haven for the oppressed and persecuted, free- 
dom’s land, an example of universal brother- 
hood and the law of love toward God and man. 

Ismar J. Peritz 


The Journal’s Future 

Ever since the first issue, four years ago, 
the cover page of the JouRNAL has borne the 
legend: “It is planned to publish the JouRNAL 
this year in two parts; but it is hoped that it 
will ultimately become a quarterly.” What are 
the prospects of our realizing our hope and re- 
deeming our pledge? 

In the editorial “Greetings” it was said: 
“The JOURNAL was conceived and born in the 
troublesome times of the depression: If it can 
live now, it has every prospect of thriving as 
conditions improve.” In the face of the de- 
pression and with its gradual recession, the 
JourRNAL has grown in size and subscribers; 
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and at the present time it has the largest sub- 
scription list in its history. We have balanced 
our budget ; and from a financial point of view 
we can fearlessly face the future. Is this justi- 
fication to take the forward step? 


Our distinct mission has become clarified 
and increasingly imperative. Our Association 
and its JouURNAL have for their object the pro- 
motion of academic study and teaching of 
Bible and religion. This is our unique, other- 
wise unespoused, and imperative function. 
We advocate the right of the Bible and re- 
ligion to a place in curricular courses as essen- 
tial to a well-rounded education. In an age 
that is strongly mechanistic and utilitarian, we 
stand for a proper educational balance by 
stressing the cultural values that contribute to 
social and ethical character building. We de- 
fine with due discrimination the rightful place 
of the Bible, the great English classic, as 
literature, history, and religion in the science 
of life. We believe in and defend in our 
study the scientific methods that have brought 
rich results in other fields. We represent an 
organized body of thoroughly trained special- 
ists, the product of the scholarship of our 
highest institutions of learning, aware of our 
professional responsibility, forming  well- 
grounded public opinion and offering guidance 
within the field of Bible and religion. 

Accordingly, the book reviews in the 
JouRNAL, a feature on which special emphasis 
is placed, are not merely announcements or 
commendations, but critical estimates of their 
real value for biblical and religious instruc- 
tion, written by specialists with view to aid in 
the selection of textbooks and collateral read- 
ing and the stocking of a comprehensive work- 
ing library. 


It is thus clear that the JouRNAL is con- 
ditioned to render valuable and needed service 
to biblical instructors to justify the forward 
step of making it a quarterly. But with this 
change other new features are to follow. It 
is proposed to change its name to JOURNAL OF 
BrBLeE AND RELIGION, and enlarge its editorial 
capacity by appointing a managing editor and 
a number of associate editors in charge of de- 
partments and activities to serve a larger 
circle. 

The success of the undertaking will largely 


depend upon the cooperation of the members 


of NABI. In order to meet the obligation of 
the larger expense our membership must in- 
crease. Each member of NABI must realize 
his responsibility as a committee of one to se- 
cure the membership of his halting colleague, 
his library, the ministers and interested lay- 
men, workers in the social and educational 
fields, particularly the church schools, and Y. 
M. and Y. W. Christian Associations. 

The campaign for increased membership is 
in the able hands of Prof. Carl E. Purinton, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y.; and he 
will welcome suggestions and aid. 

Ismar J. Perit 


The Annual Meeting 

The Annual Meeting will take place at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
December 28 and 29, 1936. The chairman of 
the program committee reports that the pro- 
gram is to center on “Curriculum Problems,” 
A panel discussion will occupy one session. 
The annual meetings afford an opportunity tor 
fellowship and the discussion of mutual prob- 
lems, as well as the reading of papers. Mem- 
bers are urged to attend the 1936 meeting. 

Carl E. Purinton 


The Association 


THE ASSOCIATION 


Tentative Program of the Annual Meeting 
Reported by Pror. Louis— PETTIBONE SMITH, 
Chairman of Program Committee 


Meeting of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors 
December 28 and 29 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 
December 28th 


Committee Reports 
Presidential Address, Prof. Ralph 
Harlow, Smith College 


2 P.M. Papers 


Evening Session— 


10 A. M. 


Panel discussion by the Committee on Curricu- 
lum: Prof. Georgia Harkness of Elmira 
College, Chairman; Professors Adams, 
Speicher, Matthews and Davidson. 

December 29th 

Papers and Discussion on Curriculum Prob- 

lems. 


Mid-Western Section of NABI 
Report by Pror. E. HUNTER 


Seven members of the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors met April 24, at the 
Presbyterian College of Christian Education, 
in Chicago. Communications with officials of 
the N. A. B. I. in the East, relative to the 
possible founding of a Mid-Western Section, 
were reviewed. 

It was the opinion of these seven that such 
a section should be developed in hope of mak- 
ing the benefits of membership in the Associa- 
tion more generally and more readily available 
to Western members from Hudson Bay to the 
Gulf. An annual assemblage, possibly at the 
Thanksgiving week-end, was considered feas- 


ible and of advantage, especially if it moved 
from place to place through the years. The 
Mid-Western Section was conceived of as 
fully loyal to the National Association, supple- 
menting its endeavors and on guard against 
tendencies or operations which might be di- 
visive or conflicting. 

Professors Brewer and Hunter were in- 
structed to proceed looking to the holding of 
the first annual meeting in 1936. They were 
to counsel with Professor D. W. Riddle of the 
University of Chicago, known to be interested 
in a Western Branch of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature and Exegesis, to suggest that 
the two programs be related after the fashion 
which obtains at the annual meeting of the two 
societies in New York, at the Christmas holi- 
days. It was discovered that Dr. Riddle had 
negotiated with the Chicago Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature and these two societies would 
meet in convention in Chicago, October 30 and 
31. 


To attempt a second assemblage within a 
month of those dates seemed inexpedient. 
Most heartily Dr. Riddle cooperated with the 
N. A. B. I. committee in thinking through 
some of the problems. It was decided that an 
open period in the program of the S. B. L. & 
E. from noon to three o’clock on Saturday, 
October 31, should be made available to the 
members of the N. A. B. I. for the organiza- 
tion of the Mid-Western Section; and Dr. 
Riddle’s suggestion was accepted that, when he 
issue his next communications, they include 
appropriate announcement. 

The committee ask the counsels of the mem- 
bership of the National Association relative to 
the organization and functioning of this Sec- 
tion, and shall appreciate their guidance. 
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N. A. B. I. MEMBERS’ LITERARY 
ACTIVITY, 1935 
(Continued from Vol. 4, Part I, page 45) 


BOOKS 


Braistep, J., /ndian Nationalism and 
the Christian College. Association Press, 
1935. 

Scort, E. F., New Testament Idea of Revela- 
tion. New York: Scribner’s, 1935. 

SmitruH, Wilbur M., Editor of Peloubet’s Select 
Notes on the International Sunday School 
Lesson, 1935. 


, The Time Periods of Pro- 


phecy. Published by the American Bible 
Conference Association of Philadelphia, 
1935. 


ARTICLES 
RosMaRIN, TRupE Wess, “The Origin of the 
Alphabet of Ras Shamra,” J. A. O. S., 1935. 
SmiTH, Witsur M., A Cross Section of a 
Modern Mind. A review of H. G. Wells’ 
Autobiography. In Revelation, Philadel- 
phia, 1935. 
Personals 


Prof. Clyde E. Wildman has been chosen 
president of DePauw University. 

Prof. Bernard E. Meland has accepted a 
position with the Claremont Colleges as head 
of the department of religion in Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, California. 

Prof. Frank W. Clelland has been called to 
the chair of New Testament and Christian 
Doctrine in Gammon Theological Seminary. 

William Lindsay Young has become Execu- 
tive Vice President of Park College, Parkville, 
Mo. 

As David R. Porter takes over the Head- 
mastership of Mount Hermon School, the 
headship of the Bible Department in the School 
has been offered to and accepted by Dr. Paul 
J. Braisted. Dr. Braisted, a graduate of 
Brown University, was for several years in 
missionary work in Burma under the Northern 
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Baptist Convention and has just completed 
work for his doctorate in the field of religious 
education at Teachers College and Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

Dr. Ivan G. Grimshaw is minister of educa- 
tion at Fairmount Presbyterian Church, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

Prof. J. Merle Rife has become professor of 
Greek and Bible at Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio. 

Prof. James Muilenburg is teaching now in 
the Pacific School of Religion. 

The new home of the American Bible So- 
ciety is at Park Avenue and 57th street, New 
York City. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Mr. John B. Alexander, Ph. D., Room 25, 9 Broad- 
way, New Haven, Conn. 

Dean Leroy Allen, M. A., D. Soc. Sc. (Southwestern 
College), 1414 E, 4th St., Winfield, Kan. 

Miss Muriel Bowden, M. A., Headmistress, St. 
Agatha School, 553-559 West End Ave. New 
York, N. Y. 

Prof. Samuel Moss Carter, B. D., Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Prof. Merton B. French, Ph. D., Elon College, Elon 
College, N. C. 

Prof. Burritt C, Harrington (Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege), 130 Bennett St., Williamsport, Pa. 

Prof. B. O. Herring, Ph.D., Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Mr. Byron K. Horne, B. D., M. 
School and Junior College for 
Square, Litita, Pa. 

Mr. James Philip ‘Hyatt, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Key, Minister, Harlem-New York 
Presbyterian Church, 2 West 122nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Prof. William Wallace Malcolm, Ph. D., Missouri 
Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 

Prof. I. G. Matthews, Ph. D., 
Chester, Pa. 

Prof. Robert W. McEwen, Ph. D., Hanover College, 
Hanover, Ind. 

Prof. John Paterson, Ph.D. (Drew University), 29 
Academy Rd., Madison, N. J. 

Rev. Wm. F. Rangeler, D. D. (Western Theological 
Seminary), 1643 N. Nye Ave., Fremont, Neb. 

Prof. Herbert W. Schneider, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. (Linden Hall 
Girls), Church 


Crozer Seminary, 


Book Reviews and Announcements 


Prof. William F. Stinespring, Ph. D., Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N, C. 

Prof. Eugene S. Tanner, Ph.D., Wesley College, 
University Station, Grand Forks, N. Dakota. 

Prof. A. B. Van Ormer, Juniata College, Hunting- 
don, Pa. 
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Mr. H. F. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Fre- 
donia, Kan. 

Miss Beulah F. Wood, M. 
Chicago, II, 

Mr. Charles E. Young, M. A., 2312 No. Fifth Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


A., 815 Belden Ave., 


BOOK REVIEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A NEW STANDARD BIBLE DICTION- 
ARY. Third revised edition. Edited by M. 
W. Jacobus, E. C. Lane and A. C. Zenos. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1936. XXIV—965 
pages. $7.50. 

A. Old Testament and Apocrypha 

Because of its general all around useful- 
ness, a reliable and up to date Bible dictionary 
ranks with concordance and commentary as 
one of the triad of tools absolutely indis- 
pensable for Biblical study. Accordingly, mem- 
bers of the N. A. B. I. will heartily welcome 
the appearance of the third revised edition of 
the Standard Bible Dictionary, an American 
production. The 1909 and especially the 
1925 edition had already established this 
work of reference as perhaps the most satis- 
factory of the one volume dictionaries. In its 
new form, it is printed on good paper, and at- 
tractively embellished with some five hundred 
maps and illustrations. The standpoint is 
“progressively conservative”. Since this in- 
volves “acceptance of the proved facts of 
modern scholarship”, there is little ground for 
cavil on the score of excessive conservatism. 
Certainly, in the fields of Old Testament and 
Apocrypha, with which we are here immedi- 
ately concerned, modern principles of literary 
and historical criticism are fully accepted and 
employed. 

The advantages for ordinary and popular use 
of such a one-volume Bible dictionary as this 
are quite obvious. Ease in handling incites 
to frequent consultation. Brevity and con- 
ciseness in the articles enable the student to 


obtain the utmost possible amount of pertinent 
information in the quickest time. Increased 
vividness and clarity are apt to result from 
enforced compactness in treatment. Beside 
all this, the Standard Dictionary is true to its 
genus in being amazingly comprehensive. 
Practically the whole realm of Biblical studies 
is covered, including such fields as history, 
introduction, biography, geography, archaeol- 
ogy, sociology and religion. 

One additional advantage of this particular 
work ought to be stressed, viz., the relatively 
frequent appearance of new editions. What 
teacher but has daily bemoaned the stubborn 
fact that the fuller discussions in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible and the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica are now some thirty-five years old, and 
consequently out of date in many important 
respects? Nor, in view of high publishing 
costs, is there a ray of hope for new editions 
through many decades to come. It means 
much, then, that this smaller dictionary has 
been twice revised since 1909. 

It remains to ask: How adequate and satis- 
factory is this last revision? Ideally, one 
might demand that every article be thoroughly 
recast and rewritten to accord with the pres- 
ent state of scholarly opinion on the subject 
treated. But practical considerations of cost 
and of the limited number of potential buyers 
must always inhibit publishers from such a 
thoroughgoing procedure. So there inevitably 
results a somewhat awkward compromise be- 
tween the ideal and the practical. Many of 
the articles stand here essentially unchanged 
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from the form they assumed in the second 
or even the first edition. On the other hand, 
such an article as that on “Excavation and Ex- 
ploration” has taken generous account of the 
rapidly and radically shifting content of its 
subject matter. Not only have certain modi- 
fications been introduced into the original setup 
of the article, but two whole pages, 247A and 
247B, have been inserted. Space is thus cre- 
ated for including a discussion of the ex- 
tremely interesting and significant finds at Ras 
Shamra, as well as briefer mention of the 
Lachish ostraca. 

Occasionally the necessity of keeping within 
the exact number of lines set by the 1925 
edition has cramped the reviser. This is 
painfully true of the article on “Ezekiel”, 
where a paragraph on “Style” had to be sacri- 
ficed in order to crowd in a quite inadequate 
mention of “Recent Critical Research”. Cer- 
tainly, the revolutionary insights into the true 
nature of this book offered by scholars like 
Holscher, Torrey and James Smith are treated 
in too cursory a manner to satisfy either the 
writer of the article or his readers. In like 
manner, the important evidence recently 
brought out tending to re-establish the unity of 
Isaiah 40-66, and affirming its relatively late 
date, is accorded most inadequate notice. Fur- 
thermore, would it not appear that the sug- 
gestive theories of Mowinckel and Gunkel re- 
garding the origins of “Psalms” are of suf- 
ficient importance to require at least a clear 
statement of their import? 

To summarize: Despite occasional rough 
edges and lapses occasioned by the method of 
revision, the work of revision was very much 
worthwhile. The bare fact that bibliographies 
have in so many cases been amplified and 
brought up to date is an extremely valuable 
feature, serving as a guide for the student to 
significant recent trends of thought. In its 
new form the Dictionary is, therefore, better 
than ever. It belongs on the list of “must 
buy” for all who desire a convenient, compre- 


hensive and contemporary popular work of 

Biblical reference. 

Yale University George Dahl 
B. New Testament 

A “Third revised edition” of Funk & Wag- 
nall’s New Standard Bible Dictionary gives op- 
portunity to appraise the work as a whole for 
present use. First issued in 1909 it was mainly 
written by members of the faculty and former 
teachers and students of Hartford Seminary, 
Connecticut. It includes all Bible proper names 
with their pronunciation and (if Hebrew) 
with their meaning, short notes on many com- 
mon words, longer articles on _ theological 
terms, articles of introductiion on each Biblical 
book, and several longer and more general 
articles. The last named are perhaps the most 
useful to the student because of their brevity 
and systematic arrangement. The maps and 
illustrations are generally excellent, though 
why on p. 897 an important extant inscription 
should be reproduced from a squeeze, it is 
hard to say. 

The New Testament articles were written 
in the main by Professors Nourse, Zenos and 
Jacobus. They represented what was in 1909 
a moderately progressive point of view in con- 
troversial matters. In other matters they and 
their more specialized associates, like J. R. S. 
Sterrett who wrote on matters of Roman 
archaeology and history, used the best factual 
knowledge available. Of course even in less 
than one thousand two-column pages brevity 
and condensation were everywhere necessary 
with the corresponding advantages and disad- 
vantages for those who would consult the 
volume. 

A revised edition of this work was issued in 
1925. How far it differed from the first need 
not be estimated here. Readers of this review 
will want to know rather how far the new 
edition differs from its immediate predecessor. 
The skill of a higher critic is not overtaxed 
in trying to discover and state the facts. The 


Thr 


Book Reviews and Announcements 


newest edition agrees exactly in pagination 
with the preceding. Only twice have extra 
pages been inserted, two to allow Dr. Albright 
to extend the article on ‘Excavation and Ex- 
ploration,’ and two to include a discussion of 
‘Versions of the New Testament’ by Miss 
Laura H. Wild. 

So far as the other articles on the New 
Testament are concerned they are practically 
unchanged. 
two named have been added to the list (in the 
article on the ‘Alphabet’ Prof. J. W. Flight 
has made a new contribution), though Dean 
F. C. Grant has been brought in to give ap- 
propriate allusion to Form Criticism. This is 
done by re-writing a column each under ‘Gos- 
pels’ and ‘Synoptic Problem.’ There is also 
some slight attention to the newer viewpoint in 
the articles on the several gospels. 


No new contributors beside the 


With this exception and the correction of 
some of the typographical errors, the dif- 
ference between the two editions is in the brief 
bibliographies. Without disturbing the text 
these have been made to include books in Eng- 
lish up to 1935. Room is found by dropping 
references to some older titles or to German 
authors. The Moffatt Commentary and E. F. 
Scott’s Introduction are frequently mentioned 
now, and many of the newer books familiar 
to American teachers will be found noted. Dr. 
Torrey’s theory of the Aramaic gospels gets 
at most attention in the notes. We miss any 
reference to Goodspeed in connection with 
Ephesians. It is perhaps significant of grow- 
ing good judgement that on successive pages 
this edition introduces Professor Lake’s book 
on the Resurrection of Jesus and drops 
Dougall and Emmet’s Lord of Thought. Who 
is responsible for this work of pervasive and 
intelligent bibliographical revision we are not 
told. Perhaps it is E. C. Lane, who has re- 
placed the late E. E. Nourse on the Editorial 
trio, or Elmer J. Cook, a new assistant editor. 


A comparison of two editions of such a 
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work, dealing as it does with the whole range 
of our professional ‘Fach’, reminds us how 
little actual change takes place in a decade of 
Biblical study. Minutiae of facts of course 
scarcely find expression in such a work. The 
scale of the work would make unnecessary 
mention of such recent discoveries as new papy- 
rus manuscripts or of a few inscriptions il- 
luminative of New Testament passages, even 
if the economy of not resetting the plates did 
not prevent it. In less tangible matters — lit- 
erary and _ theological—changes come so 
gradually that articles written a quarter cen- 
tury ago do not seem out of date, although the 
same writers or their successors if writing 
today ab ovo would probably write a little dif- 
ferently. To know the newest books,—that 
itch of the modern student of the Bible,—is 
the only concrete evidence of being up to 
date, and that itch the work before us helps to 
satisfy. For the rest we are chastened with 
the realization that the work of a generation 
of scholars is not to remake the disciplines 
of Bible study in their broad outlines but to 
contribute real additions in very small matters 
and to revise general viewpoints with a slow 
but sure gradualness that is imperceptible in 
such a comparison as we have been making. 

Harvard University Henry J. Cadbury 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. A Reinterpreta- 
tion. S. A. Cook. Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. Macmillan Co., 
1936. XIII-265 pp. $2.75. 


Three elements in combination give special 
significance to the publication of this volume. 
The first is the outstanding recognized scholar- 
ship of the author; the second is that the view 
concerning the Old Testament represented is 
what is known as the liberal and critical view; 
and third, the publishing house has the repu- 
tation of theological conservatism. Altogether 
this is tantamount to saying that the scholarly, 
liberal and critical view concerning the Old 
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Testament has gained recognition even in con- 
servative circles. 

The survey is wide and sweeping. It be- 
gins with the place of the Old Testament in 
the English Bible as a translation from the 
originals; then follows the Hebrew text and 
the canon; lower or textual criticism; higher 
or literary and historical criticism; the land 
and the people, with folk-lore and archaeology 
and the main divisions of Old Testament his- 
tory. The second half of the book deals fully 
with the religion of the Old Testament: its 
general characteristics discussed with the aid 
of and reference to peculiar terms and modes 
of speech; the close relation of The God, the 
People and the Land; the Unseen World: 
Yahweh’s dwelling-place, the cosmic temple, 
Sheol and the dead, man’s spiritual and per- 
manent part. The contribution of the prophets 
is traced in the struggle for ethical monothe- 
ism, reaching its height in Trito-Isaiah; to be 
followed in the Post-exilic Age by priestly em- 
phasis on blood and sacrifice and the sages’ 
expositions of “Wisdom.” 

The climax of the book comes in the chap- 
ter The Old Israel and The New. It is here 
where the author summarizes the meaning of 
Old Testament history and religion as a part of 
world history and the contribution of the Bible 
to civilization. In doing so he reveals the his- 
torical insight which entitled him to the editor- 
ship of the volume of the Cambridge Ancient 
History. Old and New ‘Testament history 
are inseparable wholes. “The New Testament 
not only stands at the beginning of a new age, 
it is also the last chapter of the old, and the 
rise of Christianity is the last act of a stirring 
drama . The real history of the religion 
which we trace in the Bible began long before 
the first of its contents was written; and its 
history will continue so long as men continue to 
study and to reinterpret the Bible. Nations 
may rise and fall, civilizations may grow up 
and vanish, but ‘Slowly the Bible of the Race 
is Writ.’” 


This outcome justifies the modern method 
of reinterpreting the Bible of which this book 
is a splendid example. “The Bible testifies to 
unique religious developments, the nature of 
which cannot be studied too exhaustively. 
Their consequences for the West, for Christen- 
dom, have been such that it is no exaggera- 
tion to regard them as of incalculable signifi- 
cance for the course of human history and re- 
ligion. Even our theories of development or 
evolution in the physical universe are really 
of secondary importance compared with those 
progressive changes in man’s efforts to think 
out his thoughts of himself, his world and his 
God. For they are the changes which helped 
to make Western thought what it became, and 
so to create the mental environment of the 
scientist, the jurist, the philosopher, as well as 
the theologian.” 


The book is the great biblical publication of 
the year. It is unsurpassed as a textbook for 
the mature student in introductory courses of 
Bible and religion. 

Ismar J. Peritz 


THE HISTORY AND RELIGION OF 
ISRAEL. W. L. Wardle. The Clarendon 
Bible, Old Testament: Vol. I, Pp. xii+-243. 
Clarendon Press, 1936. $1.75. 


Dr. Wardle has prepared, in this volume, a 
general introduction to the four volumes of 
the Clarendon Bible dealing with the Old 
Testament from Moses to 63 B. C.; a final 
volume dealing with prehistory, myth, and 
legend (Genesis) is in preparation. This 
series is intended for readers ranging all the 
way from pupils, in preparatory schools and 
in colleges, to their teachers and the clergy. 
The character of this volume was in a large 
measure determined by that of the series. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
political history of Israel from the earliest 
times to Nehemiah and the religious history 
from the Patriarchs to the beginning of the 
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Maccabean uprising. The first part is the 
best: this summary of the vicissitudes of 
Israel and of the neighboring empires is clear, 
readable, and informing. In the second part 
the author has deliberately devoted more space 
to the early period than to the epoch-making 
centuries from Amos to Daniel, for which the 
author offers us not a study of the religion but 
of the sacred literature of Israel (each book is 
studied separately). 


The book is typically British, it talks with 
an “QOxiord accent.” Non-British research 
during the last twenty-five years is seldom 
taken into account; of the archaeological exca- 
vations in Palestine since the war only those 
of Garstang are mentioned. In general the 
conclusions in matters of criticism are those 
of Driver; the totemistic theories of Robert- 
son-Smith are still accepted. The point of 
view is conservative: Moses was “in practice” 
a monotheist and was the author of the Ten 
Commandments. As an elementary introduc- 
tion to an understanding of the Old Testament 
the book is excellent. 


Harvard University Robert H. Pfeiffer 


CULTURE AND CONSCIENCE. An 
Archaeological Study of the New Religious 
Past in Ancient Palestine. W.C. Graham 
and H. G. May. University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. XXXVIII-356 pp. $2.50. 


As the sub-title indicates, this publication 
applies newly discovered archaeological data 
to the problems of the origin and development 
of Hebrew and cognate religions. Herein lies 
its distinction and value. The point of view is 
religionsgeschichtlich and praiseworthy. It 
ignores, however, the Hebrew desert past. Its 
main contention is that Hebrew religion was 
in its pre-prophetic form closely akin and very 
much alike to the religion of the Canaanites, 
passing through the stages of a “primitive 


mortuary cult,” animism, and “the fullfledged 
agricultural religion which the Hyksos prob- 
ably brought with them from the north.” 
Yahwism has no antecedence except Palestine 
background. Hebrew culture and conscience 
originated in Canaan. For the period of Sam- 
uel and Saul, including both these leaders, 
“there is no shred of authentic evidence to 
support the view that there was any funda- 
mental philosophic or spiritual difference be- 
tween the so-called ‘Hebrew culture’ of this 
age and the Canaanite culture.’ Prior to this 
time there exists no Hebrew national con- 
sciousness: it is the opportune decadence of 
Canaanite culture and the Philistine-Canaanite 
pressure that lead to the experiment of the 
monarchy, and with it Yahweh becomes a na- 
tional God. “The hand which the past laid 
upon the infant Hebrew monarchy was not the 
hand of Sinai but the hand of Canaan.” The 
indebtedness of Hebrew religion to the Ca- 
naanite is thus overwhelmingly great: ‘The 
true Hebrew culture only emerges from the 
womb of Canaanite culture, of which it is a 
regenerated and transformed version, by vir- 
tue of the stimulation contributed by a small 
minority.” We thus have not Moses and the 
prophets, but the prophets and no Moses. 


The reviewer is bound to say frankly that 
he considers this an extremely unsubstantiated 
position: vide his Old Testament History. The 
Old Testament record is, indeed, “blurred,” 
but not to such an extent that you have to spill 
the baby with the bath. Such procedure is 
antiquated and no longer “critical,” ein ueber- 
wundener Standtpunkt, made so by the labors 
of Gressmann and many others. 


Nevertheless, this is a stimulating book; not 
altogether easy reading; based upon much 
scholarly research; but for right balance it 
should be read along side of Barton’s Semitic 
and Hamitic Origins. 

Ismar J. Peritz 
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DIE PROPHETIE. Abraham Heschel. 
Krakow, Polish Academy of Sciences, 
(Mémoires de la Commission Orientaliste, 
No. 22). 1936. VI-194 pp. 


This is an exceedingly thorough and stimu- 
lating study of the pre-exilic writing prophets. 
It aims to investigate the nature of the pro- 
phetic consciousness as disclosed by the self- 
testimony of the prophets. Primarily a study 
in Biblical source-materials, it by no means 
neglects the history of thought concerning 
prophetic phenomena. Believing that this ap- 
proach yields richer results than either the 
theological or psychological, and comes nearer 
revealing the inner world of the prophets which 
“has until now remained a terra incognita’, 
the author seeks to examine the essential facts 
of consciousness in the prophetic mind, making 
due allowance for the reality of transcendental 
elements entering into the picture. These 
supra-personal factors, he maintains, are just 
as real as the purely personal; “the two are 
co-existent, constituting the synoptic structure 
of the prophetic personality.” 

The thesis stated in the foreword, that 
“analysis of the prophetic testimony itself re- 
veals that the totality of the prophetic person- 
ality is a unity of inspiration and experience,” 
calls for discussion (Part I) of the problem 
of inspiration in its relation to ecstasy and 
other attempted explanations of its origin. 
The leading theories are passed under critical 
review, the author rejecting, on what appear to 
be ample grounds, such as maintain the evolu- 
tion of inspiration from primitive ecstasy. 

Part II discusses the bearing of experience 


and events upon the content and form of in- 
spiration. Here are considered and described, 


on the one hand, the prophets’ feelings (emo- 
tional reactions) in response to contemporary 
human conditions, and on the other hand, their 
sympathy (profound sense of kinship) with 
the judgments and intentions of God. This 
discussion anticipates and prepares for the 


main contribution of the work in Part III 
which presents a keen and suggestive analysis 
of the objective and subjective aspects of the 
prophet’s religious life and experience. 

The book possesses all the “Griindlichkeit” 
characteristic of European source-material in- 
vestigations, but it is rewarding reading. To 
follow the author through these close-packed 
pages is to come to a helpful understanding of 
the prophet’s task, his problems, his mental and 
spiritual toils and achievements, as well as his 
conceptions of God and his relation to the hu- 
man scene. That the author brings to his task 
a fine sense of spiritual values and a delicate 
rapport with the great historic personalities he 
discusses does not detract from the scholarly 
and critical quality of his work. 

Haverford College John W. Flight 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND _ ITS 
BACKGROUNDS. J. R. Macarthur. D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. xix, 528. 
Illusts. 50. Maps 5. $3.50. 


This introductory manual presenting the 
historical and literary backgrounds of the 
Biblical books from Genesis to Revelation, in- 
cluding the Apocrypha, is designed to serve as 
a college text for orientation of students in 
the classic literature of the King James Bible. 
It is a handy volume (434” x 634”) finely 
printed and illustrated, and the author has 
brought together within its covers much valu- 
able and essential information. While the 
Biblical books are taken up in the order of their 
appearance in the version of 1611, the use of 
the modern historical and critical point of 
view gives adequate recognition to historical 
and literary problems involved in each book. 
Lists of well-selected quotations, with addi- 
tional citations of passages for further study, 
form part of the treatment of each book, while 
appropriate quotations from some of the best 
works on Biblical and general literature head 
each chapter. 
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The author observes good balance in treat- 
ing the various divisions of his subject, giving 
nearly 100 pages to a discussion of the Land 
(including in his purview the whole Fertile 
Crescent), the People (their history, language 
and religion), the Book (its making and its 
literary forms) ; a section of 236 pages to the 
Old Testament; another of 30 pages to the 
Apocryphal books; a final division of 150 
pages is devoted to the New Testament. There 
is occasional objective discussion of religious 
problems where such is necessary to an under- 
standing of the literature. 

The book as a whole is well written, sound, 
sensible, accurate. Since it is a book for stu- 
dents and not for specialists, no new contribu- 
tions are put forward, but the field is ade- 
quately and interestingly covered. It will be 
of value to teachers who desire to lead stu- 
dents through the whole Bible in a single 
course. The only lack in this otherwise com- 
plete book is the absence of any reference to 
the abundant contributions which Palestinian 
archaeology has lately made to our knowledge 
of Biblical history, literature and religion. A 
few curious inconsistencies of spelling should 
be corrected in a new edition: “Summerians,” 
p. 19; “Ahmosi,” p. 115 (Ahmose elsewhere) ; 
“Amareans,” p. 523; “district” for “distinct,” 
p. 117. 


Haverford College J. W. Flight 


BIBLE AND SPADE—An Introduction to 
Biblical Archaeology. Stephen L. Caiger. 
Oxford University Press 1936. Pp. xi, 218. 
Illusts. 24. Maps, 2. $2.00. 


This is the kind of book which has long been 
greatly needed: a general and up-to-date sur- 
vey of the main discoveries of archaeology and 
their bearing upon Old Testament history. So 
rapidly, however, are events moving in the 
field of Palestinian archaeology, that imany 
“up-to-date” observations become outmoded 
almost before they can be published. This dif- 


ficulty is especially to be noted in some of the 
references to such recent discoveries as the 
Ras Shamra and Lachish tablets, where cur- 
rency is sometimes given to premature and 
not altogether correct judgments by early in- 
terpreters of the materials. But at least we are 
brought down to 1934 in the literature of 
archaeological discovery and interpretation. 

The book is written from a moderately con- 
servative point of view, though the author 
tries to give a consensus of scholarly opinion 
on moot points. The sources from which addi- 
tional information may be obtained are quite 
fully indicated in footnotes and bibliography ; 
most of the sources cited are British and Con- 
tinental, few American. On the whole, Mr. 
Caiger has made judicious choice of his ma- 
terials and while such a work can not be ex- 
haustive yet it presents a good running rec- 
ord of Old Testament history as illuminated 
by archaeological discoveries all along the line. 

Three main divisions make up the contents. 
Part I. Ancient Traditions, treating the prob- 
lems of Hebrew writing and language and the 
early chapters of Genesis. Here, perhaps, one 
notes a little too much urgency given the de- 
sire to discover in what language or alphabet 
“Moses wrote”; and under the subdivision 
“Archaeology and the Higher Critics” the con- 
servative tendencies of recent archaeologists to 
modify some of the extreme views and dates 
of earlier literary criticism seem a bit too in- 
sistently argued, with occasionally question- 
able citation of “authorities.” 

Part II. The Pre-history of the Hebrews. 
All that can be noted here is that the author 
accepts the early date (1447 B. C.) of the 
Exodus (cf. also Appendix I) though he pre- 
sents (Appendix III) the chronology resting 
upon the late date (1224 B. C.). This natur- 
ally affects the whole treatment of the sojourn 
in Egypt, the Hebrew conquest and the settle- 
ment in Canaan, but the story throughout this 
period is well told and the point of view sus- 
tained by consonant archaeological data. 
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Part III. The Monarchy and After. This 
section covers ground better known to the 
average Bible student, dealing as it does with 
the historical period. It reviews not only the 
familiar materials relating to the monarchy, 
Assyrian period and Exile, which illuminate 
the records of the Old Testament historical 
books, but carries us down to the Persian 
period and the testimony of the Elephantine 
Papyri. 

This needed introduction will give the be- 
ginner in Biblical archaeology an _ excellent 
idea of the quantity, nature and importance 
of the contributions of archaeological research 
to a more adequate understanding of Biblical 
history. 


Haverford College J. W. Flight 


THE CHRISTIAN EPIC: A Study of the 
New Testament Literature. By Mary Ely 
Lyman. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
XII-275 pp. $2.50. 

At the end of the Fourth Gospel, in the 
interpretation of which the author of The 
Christian Epic is a recognized authority, lies 
the suggestion that many books might yet be 
written about Jesus without saying everything. 
Enough books have been written since that 
time to fill—if not “the world”—at least many 
libraries, and to leave one wondering if there 
is anything new to say. Mrs. Lyman demon- 
strates that there is. 

This book is “popular” in the best sense; it 
comes out of the experience of people and in- 
terprets truth for people. The living vitality 
of the New Testament story is here presented 
by one whose equipment combines a mature 
mastery of Biblical scholarship with an authen- 
tic intuition of the meaning of the Bible for 
life. The result is that, without pedantry or 
preaching, the author gives the reader a factual 
and interpretive statement of the forces which 
brought the New Testament into being. The 
statement is reliable and—what may be even 
more important in view of the mass of dull 


books produced in the name of scholarship— 
it is interesting. 

After a brief survey of the background 
against which the New Testament emerged, 
the author takes up the documents in the order 
of their appearance and shows what made them 
appear. One sees what the events and their 
records meant in the setting of their own day 
and, as must be the case with any epic, what 
universal meaning the words connote. The 
title, ‘““The Christian Epic,” the author says 
is borrowed from Santayana. She gives the 
phrase freshness of meaning by suggesting the 
extent to which the story of the birth of Chris- 
tianity presents not only literature of classic 
quality but “words of eternal life.” 

The limits of space prevent any summary of 
the content of the book, familiar in general to 
most readers of this JouRNAL but presented 
with a directness and simplicity which hold 
interest. The reviewer was particularly at- 
tracted by the way in which, without having to 
talk about fascism or the New Deal, the author 
imparts a sense of the contemporaneity of the 
problems which confronted the first century 
Christians. 

Members of the N. A. B. I. will want to 
place this book on their reading lists, giving 
thanks for its adaptability to student minds. I 
suspect that it will find its way into more than 
one class-room as the basic text. 

Elmira College Georgia Harkness 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 
MATTHEW. F. W. Green. The Claren- 
don Bible. Oxford, The Clarendon Press. 
Pp. 274. $1.75. 1936. 

This is the latest volume of a series of com- 
mentaries, intended primarily for use in col- 
leges and the higher classes of schools. The 
author has kept this purpose before him, and 
has tried as far as possible to dispense with 
technical terms and critical references. He 


has made room for a number of illustrations, 
chiefly from Byzantine art, which, in his 


ion, 
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opinion, has best reflected the ecclesiastical 
character of Matthew’s Gospel. The value of 
the book must not be judged by its modest 
price and form and pretensions. Some of the 
finest Biblical work of late years has appeared 
in school-books, and the author has given us 
in this little volume one of the ablest and most 
scholarly of recent commentaries on Matthew. 
He is entirely modern in his outlook, and exer- 
cises his own judgment freely, while availing 
himself of the conclusions reached by other 
commentators. In the course of his exposi- 
tion he constantly throws out original sugges- 
tions of real value, and deals with the main 
problems of the Gospel in illuminating notes 
which sometimes extend to short essays. The 
appendix on Form Criticism is a welcome addi- 
tion to the book. It is gratifying to find that 
the outstanding importance of the late Pro- 
fessor Bacon’s “Studies in Matthew” has been 
recognized, almost for the first time, by this 
English scholar. By his skilful use of Dr. 


Bacon’s investigations he has greatly enhanced 
the value of his own book, which may be 
strongly recommended not only to teachers 
but to all serious students of the New Testa- 


ment. 


Union Theological Seminary &. F. Scott 


THE SOURCES OF THE SECOND 
GOSPEL. A. T. Cadoux. Macmillan Co., 
1936. 296 pp. $2.25. 


It is a satisfaction to meet with a first class 
critical work on gospel criticism, nowadays, 
without running into the rather aggressive nov- 
elty of the so-called “form-criticism,” which 
would deprive us of the historical foundation of 
the life of Jesus. Dr. Cadoux, who has attained 
to an enviable reputation as a writer on New 
Testament subjects, has turned his critical at- 
tention to the ever present problem of gospel 
criticism with the result of offering a_ real 
plausible explanation of the character of the 
Gospel of Mark. According to his view, Mark 
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is a compilation of three earlier Gospels: one 
apparently written about 40 A. D. for the work 
led by Peter in Palestine; one, about 50 A. D. 
for the work of Paul among the Gentiles ; and 
one, strongly pro-Jewish, for the work among 
the Dispersion under stress of the war of 66- 
70 A. D. 

The characteristic of the earliest gospel, 
Peter’s or the Palestinian gospel, as observable 
in 2:1 to 3:6, is its interest in the importance 
of preaching and teaching as compared with 
miracle, Jesus’ care for, and fellowship with, 
the common people, and especially his conflict 
with the religious authorities. The character- 
istics of the pro-Jewish or gospel of the Dis- 
persion are its marked style, flow and circum- 
stantiality ; interest in miracles and faith; pro- 
Jewish bent as illustrated in the minimization 
of Jewish opposition to Jesus. The character- 
istics of Paul’s or the Gentile gospel are the 
methodical manner in which the story is 
grouped; Jewish terms and practices are ex- 
plained ; and Gentile elements are stressed. 

The evidence for the existence of three 
sources is seen in recurrence of data with vary- 
ing points of view. For instance, “If any 
man would be first, he shall be last of all, and 
servant of all” (9:35); “Many first shall be 
last; and the last first” (10:31) ; “Whosoever 
would be first among you, shall be the slave of 
all” (10:44) ; seem to be three variant versions 
of the one saying. Those acquainted with 
Hexateuchal analysis will see here a striking 
likeness. 

To American readers it will be of special 
interest to note the large place given to the 
researches in gospel origins of the late Pro- 
fessor Bacon who began his biblical analysis 
with the Hexateuch. 

The second half of the book deals with 
Gains For History obtained by the new 
theory. When stating the problem of the 
character of Mark in the opening chapter, the 
author pointed out that the formgeschichtliche 
school fails in explaining the peculiar mixture 
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of order and disorder in Mark. In this section 
the author makes it clear that the early church 
could not have been satisfied with merely the 
passion story and unrelated anecdotes; for 
the passion story is only the end of a story: the 
present Christ and the coming Lord must find 
their unity in the historic life from which both 
took origin; and neither a living Christ or a 
Lord to come is of any spiritual value apart 
from the character known in history. The 
author then proceeds to show how the three 
sources of the Gospel of Mark supply a re- 
liable picture of the historical life of Christ. 

It is evident, therefore, that this book is 
unique in value and importance to biblical stu- 
dents ; and indispensable to those who desire to 
be abreast with the latest constructive attempt 
to secure the foundation for the historic life 
of Jesus. 

Ismar J. Peritz 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE AND THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. George A. Barton. The 
Bohlen Lectures, 1935. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1936. XI-157 pp. $1.50. 


“Tt is not the purpose of the following pages 
to do more than to present an outline of the 
formative ideas and influences of the Apostolic 
Age, and their effect on the New Testament 
books produced in it, that shall be sufficiently 
brief and clear to be understood by the lay- 
man and non-technical scholar.” With this 
purpose in mind, Dr. Barton distinguishes 
three main periods of the New ‘Testament 
Church and shows how the conditions of those 
periods contributed particular elements to the 
making of what came to be the canon. Thus 


it is a happy combination of Introduction and 
of history of the life and thought of the church 
in this period, though necessarily brief in its 
discussion of particular issues or writings. It 
is well-planned, clear and alive, and one finds 
constantly special emphases and views which 
make it very stimulating reading. 


It is the 
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type of book which, like Prof. Scott’s First 
Age of Christianity, can be used as a skeleton- 
summary and unifying interpretation for the 
New Testament course. Special attention is 
given to the early history of the tradition about 
Jesus in the oral period. Dr. Barton suggests 
that a first draft of Mark came early and that 
Luke used it to write his gospel about 60, Acts 
being written during Paul’s Roman imprison- 
ment. The last chapter on the institutionaliz- 
ing of Christianity is especially good and shows 
how necessary it is to take up problems of In- 
troduction and of church history together. 


Amos N. Wilder 
Andover Newton Theological School 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. R. H. Strachan. 
Harper and Brothers, 1936. Pp. x1,149. 


$3.50. 


This is the eleventh volume of the Moffatt 
New Testament Commentary, and, as is true 
of all the volumes of the series, is essentially 
an explanation of Moffatt’s translation, with 
especial emphasis upon the religious meaning 
and message of the writing. Prof. Strachan 
considers II Corinthians composite; parts of 
three letters—all from the pen of Paul—have 
been combined by some later hand. Many 
scholars have reached this conclusion, but this 
is the first commentary in which the text has 
been actually rearranged to reveal this view as 
to its structure. As the text now stands, the 
order is: (a) 6:14-7:1 (a fragment of a let- 
ter, written before our I Corinthians and re- 
ferred to in I Cor. 5:9); (b) 10:1-13:10 (a 
part of the so-called “severe letter’’ which was 
written from Ephesus, later than our I Cor- 
inthians and subsequent to a hasty and unsuc- 
cessful trip by Paul to Corinth, which is un- 
mentioned in Acts. This “severe” letter pre- 
ceded II Cor. 1-9, and is probably referred to 
in the latter) ; (c) 1:1-9:15-+-13:11-14 (a por- 
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tion at least of the last letter written by Paul 
to Corinth, probably while he was in Mace- 
donia en route to Corinth and after he had re- 
ceived word from Titus that the rebellion in 
Corinth had been quelled). 


Not only in the introduction but also in the 
commentary proper the evidence in favor of 
this analysis is adequately and, to my mind, 
convincingly presented. That Paul’s opponents 
in Corinth were Judaizers I feel far from cer- 
tain, despite Prof. Strachan’s confident affir- 
mation. Furthermore, while many of his 
painstaking comments throw the figure of Paul 
into bold relief, it appears to me that he has 
not adequately considered the implicates of the 
phrase “in Christ.” A somewhat fuller dis- 
cussion of the several visits which Prof. 
Strachan assumes Titus made to Corinth— 
especially as bearer of the “earlier letter” and 
of I Corinthians—would also have been of 
value had space permitted. 


All who have worked with this singularly 
perplexing—one might almost say baffling— 
letter will appreciate the difficulties under 
which the commentator worked, and will be 
inclined to applaud the points of strength 
rather than to decry the others. None the less 
it is true that most commentators have a tend- 
ency to treat in detail the points which are 
reasonably clear, but to pass in silence those 
upon which light would be welcome. Of course 
the present commentary is no exception. 

Morton S. Enslin 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


THE MIND OF PAUL. 


Irwin Edman. 

Holt, 1935. 187 pp. $1.75. 

The key to the understanding of Paul, ac- 
cording to Prof. Edman, is a recognition of the 
central place of the mystical element in his 
experience. The final chapter of the book, 
called “The Mystical Christianity of Paul,” is 
devoted to the exposition of this idea, but 
there are numerous passages in earlier chap- 
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ters where the thought is developed. Thus in 
the opening chapter on “Paul and His Inter- 
preters” Professor Edman comments that 
while it is true that Paul was a missionary, as 
many people are apt to think of him, he was 
a missionary with a difference. The difference 
is that he had earnestly studied the meaning 
of his message “and the message itself was a 
vision experienced in the crisis of a mature 
life’ (p. 9). Paul’s entire philosophy of 
Christianity, if it is permissible to use the word 
philosophy, was a variation upon the theme 
“Tt is not I that live but Christ that liveth in 
me” (p. 19). In the chapter on Paul and 
Judaism, similarly, the author finds that Paul 
remained a Jew always in his conception of 
God, in his use of the Bible, in his eschatology, 
and in his reverence for the law, even while he 
attacked it. Paul broke with Judaism by sub- 
stituting for its way of salvation, piety in 
obedience to the Law, a mystical identification 
with the death and resurrection of Jesus. 
Throughout the book, the mystical nature of 
Paul’s religion is shown to be its distinctive 
feature. 

The five chapters of this book comprise the 
Schermerhorn Lectures in Religion given by 
Prof. Edman at Columbia University in 1933. 

Since the book was written by a teacher of 
philosophy, it is not natural to expect any great 
originality in the way of New Testament schol- 
arship. The author quotes extensively from 
Foakes-Jackson and Loisy. 

Prof. Edman does make numerous interest- 
ing comparisons between Paul’s thought and 
the religious and philosophical thinking of the 
Mediterranean world. 


Adelphi College Carl E. Purinton 


THE NATURE OF RELIGION. E. C. 
Moore. Macmillan Company, 1936. IX- 
368 pp. $2.50. 

Out of his ripe experience and scholarship, 

Professor E. C. Moore of Harvard has writ- 
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ten what may be called his confessio fidet, for, 
after all, The Nature of Religion is funda- 
mentally an expression of the author’s religious 
convictions. 

The book consists of four parts: on the na- 
ture of our knowledge of religion, the nature 
and manifestations of religion, the transcend- 
ent (Jesus, immortality, God), and reality and 
realization. ‘These themes are treated medi- 
tatively and discursively, not precisely and 
technically. When one considers Dr. Moore’s 
historical scholarship, one is somewhat sur- 
prised to find so little of the empirical or in- 
ductive in the author’s thought. Our knowl- 
edge of religion is said to be rational (although 
reason is not defined) or intuitional or super- 
natural. Of the empirical or the psychological 
or the historical or the social methods we hear 
nothing systematic. 

It is fair to regard this book as a genial 
exposition of early twentieth century liberal- 
ism. As such, it is sensible but not striking ; 
careful, but not challenging. The metaphysical 
depths are not sounded, and the relations of 
Christianity to other religions are purposely 
not emphasized. It is obvious that such a book 
today will make a limited appeal; yet such are 
the wisdom and the benign personality of the 
author that any reader who will take the book 
for what it is will profit by its perusal. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
Boston University 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO GOD. Nathan 
S. Smyth. Macmillan Company, 1936. VII- 
213 pp. $2.50. 


Here is a defense of religion solely on the 
basis of modern developments in science which 
rejects all the older approaches by means of 
revelation, mysticism, or metaphysics. The 
work is especially interesting because the 


author is a layman, a practicing lawyer. The 
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effort to make a new approach to religion that 
is unfettered by the old ways of thinking is 
commendable, and the author has read widely 
from recent popular treatments of science. On 
the other hand, there is little evidence of wide 
reading in either theology or philosophy, which 
probably accounts for the author’s hostility to 
metaphysical speculations and theories. 
he considers the bane of religion. In order to 
avoid the pitfalls of metaphysics, he proceeds 
to invent a new vocabulary for his own ap- 
proach, which will make religion actual and 
He begins with the tendency of science 
to study how things act, but not what they are 
in themselves, thus affirming that there is no 
such thing as substance, and that ultimate 
knowledge is impossible, building upon agnos- 
ticism with reference to the real nature of the 
Instead of substance and things, he 
but there are conscious 
events as as extra-conscious events. 
Science can study only the conscious events, 
that is, the impressions of the world that pass 
through conscious awareness (to me a strange 
term), and these subjective events are all that 
we have in the way of knowledge. His own 
system he calls actualism, meaning that which 
science actually givés us about the world, with 
all metaphysics left out. His scientific world 
is full of chaos. It is also running down. God 
is the sum total of actual events; in other 
words, pantheism. But God is a finite being, 
just another name for the universe on its road 
to dissolution. The finite God is man’s aid in 
the humanistic struggle for the good life, and 
religion is mainly social and ethical. There are 
many insights into a religious interpretation of 
the natural world, a frank stoic attitude toward 
inevitable suffering, with apparently no impor- 
tant place for worship in the usual sense of 
the word, certainly none for mystical com- 
munion or fellowship. 


Goucher College 
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REASON AND REVELATION. Edward 
McCrady. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1936. 411 pp. $3.00. 


This unusually erudite volume is an “argu- 
ment for the truth of revealed religion based 
solely upon the evidences of science and 
philosophy.” The main field of science laid 
f under tribute is biology, where the author ex- 
hibits a familiarity which one usually finds 
only in a specialist in that particular discipline. 
But the argument also makes good use of 
mathematics and metaphysics. The book on 
the whole is an example of patience and 
thoroughness that is unusual in these days of 
commercial religious publication. It is a work 
of great value for the student of theology and 
philosophy ; or, I might say, for the student who 
is interested in the bearing of science on re- 
ligious faith; regardless of his particular 
orthodox or liberal approach to such questions. 
The author’s philosophy is objective idealism ; 
his theology is what I should call a scientifi- 
cally and philosophically enlightened ortho- 
doxy. The problems which engage his special 
attention are creation, incarnation, the virgin 
birth, the divinity of Christ, the resurrection, 
with reference to all of which he reaches an 
affirmative position, based upon a thorough 
survey of biology on the one hand, and meta- 
physics on the other. 

The treatment of biology leads the author 
to the conclusion that evolution is not mono- 
phyletic but polyphyletic ; that the materialistic 
view that all the forms of life developed out 
of what was inherent in inorganic substance is 
false. His survey of great authorities on this 
point is a valuable piece of work. On the con- 
trary, we are faced with a series of emergen- 
cies, such as vegetable life, animal, and man, 
each of which is something new, that was not 
in that which preceded it. Each emergence or 
mutation results from a transcendental force 
becoming incarnate in what had preceded. The 
principle is gounded in the mathematical 
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variable and its limit, used with telling force 
throughout the book. Each emergence becomes 
a limit to what goes before, reducing it to zero, 
and is not a further member of the series, but 
is a new integration and beginning of a new 
series. Thus the true account of the develop- 
ment of the universe is not one of simple 
evolution in a continuous series of what was 
inherent in inorganic material, but a succession 
of integrations and evolutions, the integrations 
always resulting from a force which is trans- 
cendental to that which is there and ready to 
be transformed and lifted to a higher plane. 
Thus we have a process illustrated by the 
transformation of a polygon into a circle. The 
circle does not emerge until the number of 
sides of the polygon has become infinite, that 
is, without the intervention of an_ infinite 
power which reduces the polygon as such to 
zero and creates another figure absolutely dif- 
ferent in kind. So an infinite power is neces- 
sary for the production of every new character 
evident in the developmental process. The his- 
tory of the universe as well as its goal is the 
incarnation of the Infinite in finite forms. In 
regard to the uniqueness of the birth and 
divinity of Christ, the reviewer does not see 
such convincing logic and wonders if the 
analogy of emergence has not been pressed too 
far. The conception of physical resurrection 
can scarcely be regarded as so vital for a be- 
lief in immortality today as it once was. 
Goucher College S. Vernon McCasland 


THE CHURCH AND ITS TEACHING 
TODAY. By William Temple, Archbishop 
of York. The Macmillan Co. IX-49 pp. 
$1.00. 


This book consists of two W. B. Noble lec- 
tures for 1935, delivered at Harvard Univer- 
sity. In the first lecture, on “The Nature and 
Task of the Christian Church,” the Church is 
defined as “the fellowship of those who have 
received the power of the Holy Spirit through 
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the revelation of the love of God in Christ” 
(p. 13). The task of the Church is “primarily 
to be itself and not to do anything at all.” On 
the social task of the Church, the author is 
on the safe side: The social function of the 
Church is to inspire reform, and not to com- 
mit itself to a program. The Archbishop is 
not a Utopian. He thinks that “what man- 
kind needs first and foremost is not a sociolo- 


gical millenium but spiritual redemption” 
(p. 23). 
The second lecture is on “Christian 


Theology and Modern Thought.” After a re- 
view of modern thought, its empiricism, rela- 
tivism, historicism, and psychologism, the 
author presents Christianity as founded upon 
revealed truth concerning God who “is active 
as a living person, directing His action accord- 
ing to the infinite wisdom that guides the ful- 
filment of the eternal purpose” (p. 46). The 
Archbishop is convinced that such Christianity 
stands the test of philosophical criticism and 
yields the most intelligent conception of reality 
we have, as well as one conducive to maximum 
moral effort and accomplishment. 

As a whole, this book is “nothing new.” It 
contains some remarks which will strike the 
reader as apt and well put, and none which will 
disturb his peace. 


Wellesley College Joseph Haroutunian 


FOOT PRINTS IN PALESTINE. Made- 
leine S. Miller. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1936. 224 pp. $2.50. 

Written from a background of five visits 
and with an ardent love for the Holy Land, 
this book is a vivid reminder to those who 
have gone to Palestine and for those who can- 
not go it provides an excellent substitute. It 
mingles present day scenes, lush with adjec- 
tives and Biblical material with devotional 
touches, amplified by seventeen pages of fas- 
cinating photographs. Teachers will find this 


volume good for collateral reading on Pales- 
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tine geography and history as well as present 
day pictures. 

Attractive titles for the eighteen chapters 
divided into six parts arouse interest quickly. 
The travellers began at Beirut, visited various 
Syrian cities and scenes, then moved across 
Megiddo and Beisan to Transjordan with 
Jerash, Amman and Moab. Then they fol- 
lowed some of the great prophets to Jericho, 
Samaria, Jerusalem, Hebron, Tekoa and 
Negeb. Next they visited “the Homes of 
Jesus” at Bethlehem, Capernaum and Gethsem- 
ane. Finally they looked at some Crusader 
footprints, Emmaus and the way to Egypt. 
Syracuse University Dwight Marion Beck 


EVERY MAN’S BIBLE. An Anthology 
Arranged With An Introduction by W4u- 
liam Ralph Inge. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1931. 408 pp. $3.00. 

THE BIBLE AND HOW TO READ IT. 
Being The Introduction to Every Man's 
Bible. By William Ralph Inge. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1935. 53 pp. $.90. 


Every Man’s Bible was published in 1931. 
The Introduction has now been reprinted 
separately under the title, “The Bible and 
How to Read It.” 

Every Man’s Bible is the best of the antho- 
logies with which the reviewer is acquainted. 
The selections from the Old and New Testa- 
ment are wisely chosen. A distinct advantage 
is the use of fairly long passages, sometimes 
as long as a chapter or even two. The juxta- 
position of Old and New Testament material 
is suggestive. The King James Version is 
used for the most part with some passages 
from the Revised Version. 

Dean Inge’s introduction is well worth 
printing separately. While defending the 
use of the Bible for devotional purposes, he 
states that “we cannot go back to the old- 
fashioned, undiscriminating manner of study- 
ing the Bible.” He then proceeds to give the 
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reader in brief form the positive results of the 
critical study of the Bible, touching upon such 
things as the value of criticism, the Hebrew 
concept of history, notes on groups of writ- 
ings, inspiration, authority in religion, St. 
Paul’s doctrine of Christ, how to read the 
Bible, etc. Teachers of the Bible might 
profit by observing the way in which Dean 
Inge encourages a deeply religious, but under- 
standing use of the Bible. 


Adelphi College Carl E. Purinton 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN THE 
OLD ITALIAN MASTERS, Edward 
Hutton. Pp xvi and 96 plates. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. $2.00. 


Edward Hutton, who edits the series and 
writes an introduction, is an English man of 
letters who has to his credit more than twenty- 
five volumes on Italian history, literature and 
art. 

The full-page plates are excellently printed. 


They represent thirty-four artists besides four 
anonymous ones. The series begins with four 


apocryphal incidents in the lives of the 
Virgin’s parents, continues with fourteen 
scenes from the infancy of Jesus, thirty-three 
from the Ministry, thirty-three from the Pas- 
sion and ends with eleven from the entomb- 
ment-ascension period. The choice of artists 
is catholic. It embraces a number of lesser- 
known ones like Sassetta, Cima, Daddi, 
Maestro delle Vele, Matteo di Giovanni, An- 
tonello da Messina, Domenico Feti and Orsi; 
but it unduly stresses the Sienese school— 
Duccio, 15; Simone Martini, 2; the Lorenzetti, 
3; Sassetta, 1; Matteo di Giovanni, 1. In gen- 
eral the early renaissance is better represented 
than the later. Without quarrelling with a 
choice that is necessarily limited and on the 
whole admirable, one misses such well-known 
masters as Botticelli, Benozzo Gozzoli, Fra 
Filippo Lippi, Crivelli, Verrocchio and Luini, 
all of whom have contributed notable illustra- 
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tions to the life of Christ. The scarcity of 
early paintings covering the Ministry accounts 
for the introduction of six Parables by the 
obscure seventeenth century Feti. 

One wonders for what particular public this 
book was intended. If it was for scholars it 
is a work of supererogation, for scholars have 
seen these pictures and know all about the 
artists. A word to the wise is unnecessary. If 
it was for laymen the book is seriously defec- 
tive. It has no table of contents, no index of 
artists or of subjects. The only way to find 
anything in it is to hunt. Neither does the 
editor give dates of the artists nor their 
schools nor any clue whereby the unlearned 
can appreciate the artists’ style, epoch or point 
of view. The scholarly introduction offers no 
interpretation of the ninety-eight pictures but 
confines itself almost entirely to giving the 
century and place of the earliest illustration of 
the leading incidents of the life of Christ, 
mostly mosaics and frescoes, practically none 
of which appears in the plates. Even so, it 
seems, we are treading uncertain ground. On 
page vi the editor ascribes the Infancy mosaics 
on the triumphal arch in S. Maria Maggiore 
to the fifth century, in contradiction to the 
assertion of Richter and Taylor (The Golden 
Age of Classic Christian Art) that they are 
of the second and third centuries—a judge- 
ment which Hutton himself accepted as 
proved in his 1908 edition of Crowe and 
Cavalcaselli (Vol. 1, page 11, note 1). All of 
which shows that discussions of the minutiae 
of the archaeology of art are of little practical 
value in helping the public appreciate and love 
the masterpieces which this book places so 
attractively before it. The rest of the intro- 
duction is a glowing tribute to the influence of 
the Gospel story and to the Italian artists in 
general who standardized our imagery of it. 

The book needs re-editing by someone who 
may be less learned than Mr. Hutton but who 
understands better than he the limitations and 
needs of the lay mind. 
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Nevertheless anyone who loves beauty and 
knows the Gospel story will be delighted to 


look over the pictures. 
Albert Edward Bailey 


CHRIST IN RECENT ART. Sixteen Pic- 
tures by Artists of International Repute. A 
fresh and modern appraisal of Spiritual 
Values. Picture Interpretation by Albert 
Edward Bailey. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1935. Unbound in envelope, 50c. 

They are not the conventional but unfa- 
miliar pictures, arresting, modern, highly ar- 
tistic, and offering a fresh and vivid approach 
to the life of Christ. They will be found very 
serviceable in class study of the life and the 
social and religious teachings of Jesus in con- 
sisting of striking comments in the form of 
pictures. 


COURAGEOUS ADVENTURES. Old 
Testament Stories for Boys and Girls. 
Laura Hulda Wild. Abingdon Press, 1936. 
144 pp. $1.00. 

The author has shown skill in the selection 
as well as the interpretation of these seventeen 
stories. There are considerable quotations 
from the Biblical narrative in whatever trans- 
lation brings out best the vividness, directness 
and charm of the original. The insights of 
modern scholarship and of spiritual apprecia- 
tion are requisitioned. Each tale thrills with 
adventure ; the series traces the long quest of 
men for what is good in life, the slow growth 
from childish notions to the Christian under- 
standing of the true God. 

As one reads, certain illumining convictions 
become clear. The Bible is significant litera- 
ture, to be enjoyed with other great literatures. 
The zest for spiritual adventure is normal to 
youth and is age-old. Our perplexed world is 
not facing new problems, though they come in 
new forms; we do not need to discover new 
laws but new ways to apply laws long ago 
framed. These adventurers were not unique; 
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they were not the only men to hear the voice 
of God. ‘We may, if we will, see . . . visions 
of truth and hear an inner . . . voice telling us 
what to do.” We may build stronger lives and 
a fairer world according to the patterns they 
charted; we may continue the adventures they 
began. To this task, with rare charm and 
vigorous appeal, Miss Wild challenges her 
readers, young or old. 
Oberlin College 


ONE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES. L. S. 
Albright. Harper Brothers, 1936. 331 pp. 
$2.50. 

This is a more ambitious volume than that 
of Miss Wild. With more than twice the 
number of pages, in much smaller type, it 
undertakes to follow continuously the long 
story of Israel from Abraham to the Macca- 
bees and Herod the Great. Each story of three 
to five pages is self-contained; together they 
outline the development of Israel’s history and 
religion. There are maps for reference and 
fifty line drawings as illustrations. Introduc- 
tory monographs give significant background 
information for those who wish it. 

The approach is objective; there is little of 
interpretation or comment. The author tells 
the stories simply and vividly with consider- 
able Biblical quotations. 

The book is designed to serve a twofold 
purpose, to provide parents and teachers with 
modern knowledge and understanding of the 
Bible adequate for their work as instructors 
and to give young people stories which they 
will read for themselves. The volume is dedi- 
cated to the author’s five children, evidence 
that he knows how to interest boys and girls. 
It seems to the reviewer that considerable ma- 
turity is presupposed and that the book will 
make a strong appeal to the general reader for 
whom it selects the outstanding incidents, 
figures, and movements, and overcomes the 
archaisms of the Bible. 

Oberlin College Florence Mary Fitch 


Florence Mary Fitch 
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ASKING THEM QUESTIONS. Edited by 
R. S. Wright. Oxford University Press, 
1936. XVIII-243 pp. $1.50. 


THE LAMP OF TRUTH. H. J. Dale. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 72 pp. 80c. 

THE LIFE AND RELIGION OF THE 
EARLY HEBREWS. Emily F. Ellis. The 
Beacon Press, Inc., 1935. 48 pp. 60c. 


These books have in common the object of 
instruction of children and young people in 
Bible and religion. 


“Asking Them Questions” deals with prob- 
lems in religious faith and life. It contains 
iorty-five answers by as many different out- 
standing scholars on such questions as: ““Who 
made God?” “Is there a Hell?” “Is there a 
Personal Devil?” ‘What is Sin?” etc., etc. 


These questions were really asked in the Boys’ 
Club of St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh; and 
the answers are clear, concise and to the point. 


“The Lamp of Truth” is a simple discussion 
of such topics as how the Bible came to us; 
the literature of the Bible; biblical criticism; 
and the abiding worth of the Bible. It is based 
upon the well known books of J. Paterson 
Smyth and Peake. It is a handy booklet and 
well designed to be placed in the hands of 
either young or old for a gentle yet safe guide 
into the problems of biblical study. 


Miss Ellis’ book is a combination of the 
Socratic method of teaching by questioning 
and discussion and what is known in modern 
education as “project” work. It is the out- 
growth of her own practical experience with a 
group of fourteen fifth-grade boys and girls in 
the Riverside Church, New York City. It 
deals with the period of Moses, his life, work, 
character, and ideas of God. It contains use- 
ful direction and hints and bibliography. It is 
Unit No. 1 of the Beacon Units in Religious 
Education. 
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WHICH WAY FOR OUR CHILDREN? 
Alberta Munkres. Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
1936. XI-198 pp. $2.00. 


Parents and teachers, whether belonging to 
conservative or to liberal churches or syna- 
gogues, who are sincerely seeking to learn 
how best to teach their children in religion, 
should find this book both stimulating and 
practically helpful. Miss Munkres has 
achieved the art of clear statement without 
being either superficial or dogmatic. 


She covers a wide range of very practical 
problems, among which readers of the 
JouRNAL will be especially interested perhaps 
in “Teaching Children about God”, “Intro- 
ducing Children to Jesus”, “Using the Bible 
with Children.” Her method is to explain 
two or more different ways in which each 
problem may be handled and why each is ad- 
vocated. At the end of each chapter she gives 
brief case studies or “Episodes” illustrating 
how some adult met the specific problem in- 
volved—leaving the reader to judge for him- 
self regarding the wisdom in the procedure. 


Because of the unusual objectivity of the 
author, and the clearness with which issues 
are stated, the book should prove especially 
useful to college and seminary professors 
seeking a stimulating source book for discus- 
sions. 


Miss Munkres has won her doctorate in 
education from Columbia University, and is 
now teaching Elementary Education at Cornell 
College, Iowa. Earlier she taught for some 
years in the School of Religious Education of 
Boston University. She has written, there- 
fore, out of a background of large experience 
with children and teachers of children, and 
represents scholarly achievement. 


Sophia Lyon Fahs 
Union Theological Seminary 
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MINISTERING TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A. B. Bunn van Ormer. The Lutheran 
Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa, 1933. 166 
pp. $1.50. 


The author of this book has had long ex- 
perience both as a pastor and a college pro- 
fessor. He has not been content, however, to 
speak only in terms of his practical experience 
which has apparently been attended by un- 
usual success. The first half of the book deals 
with underlying principles and procedures in 
ministering to boys and girls. The second half 
of the book contains thirty-three sermons 
which have been used by the author before 
junior congregations. Between the two sec- 
tions is a brief consideration of plagiarism. 
Pastors who take with seriousness the task of 
rendering an effective spiritual ministry to 
boys and girls in their congregations will find 
real help in this volume. 

Wm. Lindsay Young 
Park College, Parkville, Mo. 


OLD TESTAMENT DRAMAS. H. E. 
Spence. Duke University Press, 1936. 142 


pp. $1.50. 


This book should prove valuable to those 
who are looking for religious plays that are 
simple and yet have literary and dramatic 
merit. The dialogue is in a casual but dig- 
nified blank verse that is very pleasing. The 
Bible stories are somewhat freely treated. 

The Sacrifice of Isaac: mother’s anguish, 
Abraham’s deepening understanding of God. 

Joseph and His Brethren: excellent. 

The Mission of Moses: class privilege 


spurned, exodus, Sinai. 

Samson and Delilah: De Mille staging re- 
quired. 

The Shepherd King: David to coronation, 
music, Goliath off-stage. 

The Rain Bride: love intrigue centering 
around Jezebel. 
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(For late teen age or adults. For stage or 
radio. Helpful suggestions for staging by A. 
T. West. No royalty. Each play thirty 
minutes reading time, six to ten actors, several! 
acts. ) 


Northfield Seminary Rachel H. King 


SABBATH AND FESTIVAL AD- 
DRESSES. M. Hyamson. Bloch Publish- 
ing Co., N. Y., 1936. 205 pp. $3.00. 


It is a book of sermons which in Hebrew 
usage means Scripture expositions; and for 
that reason of interest to members of NABI. 
The author is an orthodox rabbi, and has no 
use for biblical criticism. For instance, he be- 
lieves that the Manna in the wilderness fed 
three million Israelites. The sermons are 
interesting, quaint, ethically and devotionally 
edifying; they are illustrated with an abun- 
dance of talmudic lore. 


HEAVEN AND CHARING_ CROSS. 
Sermons on the Holy Eucharist. R. A. 
Knox. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. VI-9 
pp. $1.25. 


This also is a book of sermons, of the nature 
of Scripture expositions, but illustrating 
Catholic preaching of today. Father Knox 
uses allegorical exposition of the Bible. Naomi 
of the Book of Ruth is the Church. “She 
brings us to Bethlehem, to the House of 
Bread, she brings us to the altar, where he 
who is our kinsman by right of his Incarna- 
tion, he who would espouse our souls to him- 
self through Divine charity, hides himself 
from us and bids us glean what we may in 
the field of the Holy Eucharist.” In fine lucid 
English, with a passion to inspire Catholics to 
be genuine Christians in the modern world, it 


illustrates modern Catholic preaching at its 
best. 
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Book Review 


THE GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST. F. 
H. Hallock. Morehouse Publishing Co., 
1936. IX-143 pp. $1.75. 


The object of the book is instruction in the 
Christian life. It is in the form of a modern 
treatise on the sanctifying work of the third 
Person of the Trinity—the Holy Ghost. The 
author is an Episcopalian, and really has in 
mind Confirmation classes. The bibliography 
reveals a wide range of ancient and modern 
literature consulted; and the treatment is 
wholesome. 


CHRIST FOR EVERY CRISIS. /Valter A. 
Maier. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1935. 174 pp. $1.00. 

FOR BETTER AND NOT FOR WORSE. 
By the same author and the same publish- 
ing house. 1935. XV-504 pp. 


The claim to our attention and interest in 
these publications lies in the fact that the 
author made his Ph. D at Harvard (in Semit- 
ics) and is professor of Old Testament Inter- 
pretation in Concordia Theological Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo., and that they are biblical 
studies. 

The first volume is a series of radio mes- 
sages broadcast in the second Lutheran hour, 
the coast-to-coast broadcast over the Colum- 
hia Broadcasting System in 1931. Each mes- 
sage has its biblical text and and exhibits an 
effective homiletic use of the Bible, concerned 
with creed, faith and life. 
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The second volume is an elaborate manual 
on Christian marriage and the home based on 
current Scripture exegesis and possessing the 
flavor of the much alive radio orator. It is 
a popular and not academic discussion. 


THE LIBRARY OF PICO DELLA 
MIRANDOLA. Pearl Kibre. Columbia 
University Press, 1936. XIV-330 pp. $4.00. 


The book is a learned description of the 
library of a Christian of the period of the Re- 
formation who took delight in collecting and 
preserving Hebrew manuscripts and prints 
and in defending the divinity of Christ from 
the Cabala. Reading the book is like passing 
between the shelves of a remarkable collection 
containing writings in Greek; Oriental 
languages, Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic; but 
mainly in Latin; and covering all phases of 
current learning. 


SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL LES- 
SONS, 1937. Sixteenth Annual Volume. 
Macmillan Co., 1936. XXIV-374 pp. $1.35. 


The publication is too well known to require 
extended review. It is a homiletic discussion 


of the biblical passages involved. It is finely 
articulated ; applies biblical ethical and spirit- 
ual principles to modern problems; and it is 
one of the best helps of its kind. 
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